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NOVEMBER, 1887. 


WARFARE AGAINST SOCIETY. 


In much of the literature under which the press has been 
groaning in recent years, in regard to what is called the “ Labor 
Question,” it seems to be quietly assumed by the disputants, 
on one side, at least, that the value added to the material 
undergoing transformation in an industrial establishment is 
wholly the creation of the operatives through whose hands 
the product passes ; and hence that the appropriation of any 
considerable part of that value by the proprietor or manager 
of the establishment, under the name of “ profits,” is robbing 
the deserving laborer of his just reward. This position would 
be tenable if it were true that manual labor is the only force 
concerned in the transformation, or requisite to produce it. 
But, in point of fact, this particular force is but one of several 
contributing to the result. There are at least three besides, so 
absolutely indispensable to its accomplishment that without the 
presence and active co-operation of each and all of them it could 
not be attained at all. 

These are, first, capital; secondly, inventive genius; and, 
thirdly, administrative ability. All these component forces con- 
spire with labor and with each other in the process of manufact- 
ure, and are, in the nature of things, mutual auxiliaries. Capi- 


tal contributes the plant, «¢, the buildings and grounds, the 
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standing machinery, and the prime movers; also the fuel which 
is the source of power, and other supplies, and the raw ma- 
terial. Inventive genius is constantly accelerating production 
and improving the product by applying the principles of me- 
chanics to increase the efficiency of machines; and, finally, 
administrative ability furnishes that wise application of means 
to ends without which no human enterprise can be successfully 
prosecuted, Inasmuch as no value at all can be created in 
modern manufacture without the joint operation of all these 
forces, it follows that they are all equally entitled to an equi- 
table distributive share in the value which they unitedly pro- 
duce. Nor should there be an odious distinction made between 
the shares severally allotted to them; as we hear, for instance, 
when it is said that “ Labor gets wages; capital gets profits ;” 
as if wages were honorable and profits reprehensible. What 
both labor and capital get is “ earnings,” and they are equally 
entitled to them. Labor may get profits, too, as well] as capital, 
for profits are nothing but the savings from earnings beyond 
the cost of maintenance. 

The relative proportions in which the increase of value cre- 
ated by industry should be distributed among the several factors 
entering into its production presents an interesting question, 
but it is not proposed to discuss it here. For present pur- 
poses it is sufficient to insist on the point that the labor of 
the operatives employed in any manufacture is only one of 
the forces, and not by any means the most important one, 
contributing to the result; and, therefore, that the claim we hear 
so constantly reiterated, that the entire net value produced be- 
longs rightfully to labor alone, is simply preposterous. But, in 
saying this, it is not intended to suggest that the share in this 
distribution which falls to the operative laborer, when he re- 
ceives all that is justly due him, is generally sufficient to satisfy 
reasonable human desire; nor even to admit that this might be 
the case if all the profits of capital, commonly assumed to be so 
monstrously excessive, were to be turned over to him. Nor is 
it intended to deny that the lot of working people, in manufact- 
ure or in any other mechanical industry, is often a hard one. 
That so painful conditions of life as often fall under our obser- 
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vation should anywhere exist, cannot but be a trying thought 
to any man of feeling. But such conditions have always been 
the bitter lot of the large majority of the human race ever since 
the world was peopled; and it is not apparent that, to what- 
ever extent this lot may be ameliorated for the many, it can 
ever be universally relieved. 

It seems, indeed, to be a prevalent impression that poverty 
is quite unnecessary, and that the fact of its existence is only a 
consequence of the present unequal distribution of the world’s 
wealth. Hence the upspringing of anti-poverty societies and 
other plausible projects for setting things to rights, and for the 
general diffusion of affluence among men. But this hypothesis 
is totally untenable. All the world’s wealth put together, if 
equally distributed, would not suffice to make the world’s people 
individually rich, or even to relieve them from the pressure of 
want—a pressure which, in that case, would be universal. For 
what the world has to live on from year to year is only the 
aggregate annual product of all the industries of the world; 
and what this amounts to, in civilized lands at least, has been 
pretty well ascertained by inquiries elaborately conducted under 
public authority. From the results of such inquiries it is quite 
apparent that if this aggregate product were to be distributed 
with the most rigorous impartiality among all the inhabitants of 
the countries investigated, it could, at most, only supply the 
simple necessities of life, and nobody would be in what are called 
circumstances of ease. 

To come down, however, from generalities to statements a 
little more definite, we may observe that Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, a gentleman who has devoted some years to the 
study of industrial statistics, and whose familiarity with facts 
entitles his opinion to the highest consideration, has furnished 
us with an estimate which throws, for our own country at least, 
a very vivid light upon the point in question. As the result of 
his inquiries, he concludes that the annual production of all 
the industries of the United States cannot exceed $200 per 
head of the population, which would give a total of $12,000,- 
000,000. An equal distribution of this product would give to 
each family of five persons, in a population of 60,000,000, or 
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12,000,000 families, a distributive share of $1,000 per an- 
num. Now, suppose that one-third of these families, or groups 
of five, manage to secure an average share of $2,000 per annum, 
the remaining two-thirds would be reduced to an average of $500 
only. Suppose one-half of this third to be fortunate enough, or 
skillful enough, to increase their average to $3,000, the remain- 
ing half continuing at $2,000, the average share of the two-thirds 
would fall to $250, or $50 only per head, perannum. And inas- 
much as the idea of an average implies that as many are below it 
as are above it, it is easy to see that the only way of remov- 
ing the scourge of poverty from the entire human race is so 
to increase the productiveness of labor that want can only be 
a consequence of willful idleness, or improvidence, or vice. 

The present struggle is over the distribution of the product 
that exists ; and the methods employed in conducting it, by those 
who believe that they are defrauded of their fair share in this 
distribution, so far as they have any effect upon productiveness 
at all, tend to diminish its amount rather than to increase it. A 
strike, for example, that is successful in arresting the operation 
of an industrial establishment, cuts off, while it lasts, the contri- 
bution of that establishment to the general production of the 
country. A great strike ona large portion of the transportation 
system of the country, like that of 1886 in the Southwest, which 
creates a check reaching to and for the time paralyzing many 
industries, cannot fail heavily to reduce the fund on which the 
common support of all depends; while, at the same time, instead 
of securing to the strikers themselves the immediate benefit 
aimed at, it may be, as that actually was, the means of impov- 
erishing the very men who blindly resort to it in the hope of 
advantage. 

If it is a fact that the grievances complained of by the indus- 
trial classes in this country are real; if it is true, as asserted, 
that these classes receive less than their due proportion of the 
products of their labor; if it is true that the hours of their 
daily toil are unreasonable and excessive, these wrongs ought 
certainly to be redressed; and it is right in them to protest 
against them, and to employ every peaceable means at their 
command, individually or in concert, to obtain relief. These 
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means, however, to be effectual, must consist in appeals to the 
intelligence of men, and not to their passions ; in the presentation 
of facts cognizable by the reason, and not in frenzied outbursts 
of rage, or vindictive denunciations of imaginary oppressors; in 
arguments that convince, and not in senseless declamations that 
merely inflame. 

From the statements above made it is apparent that there is a 
cause in which labor and capital have a common interest, namely: 
the increase of the productive power of industry. In this cause, 
capital, instead of being the enemy of labor, is its indispensable 
and most valuable ally. For labor, considered as the putting 
forth of muscular effort on the part of the individual, is capable 
of being increased in effectiveness only to the limited extent to 
which skill in application is improved by practice; while capital, 
by holding out to inventive genius the prospect of adequate re- 
ward, may often double, in a single year, the productive power 
of the laborer, while, at the same time, lightening his task. For 
illustration of this difference we need only consider the con- 
trasted conditions of any branch of industry at two widely dis- 
tant periods. Take agriculture, for instance, the simplest, as it 
was the earliest, of all. Without capital, where would have been 
the machine reapers, and binders, and threshers, which now 
transfer the grain crop from the field to the granary with an ex- 
pedition little less than magical. Compare this acceleration of 
operations actually realized, with what might possibly have been 
gained by increased skill in the use of the sickle, the gathering 
up of sheaves by hand, threshing out the seed with the flail, and 
separating it from the chaff by hand-winnowers ; all which prac- 
tices were in use, and the only ones in use, early in the present 
century. In many of our great industries—those of iron and 
steel, for instance—the masses of finished work now turned out 
daily would besimply impossible under any conceivably practi- 
cable improvement of simple hand labor. 

The organizations, therefore, created by the industrial 
classes of the country among themselves, for mutual support in 
the vindication of their rights and the promotion of their 
common interests, would act most wisely if, instead of striving 
to cut down the profits of their employers (a process which 
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dries up the source from which their own subsistence is derived), 
they should seek rather to cultivate friendly relations with 
capital, and take counsel with its possessors as to how, by joint 
and harmonious efforts, they might best promote the common 
object of increasing the productive power of industry. And the 
individual operative would contribute materially to the same 
common interest if he would discourage the reckless spirit of 
wastefulness which too frequently characterizes his class, and 
leads him to regard injury to buildings, machines, material, or 
tools belonging to the corporation or proprietor employing him, 
when such cannot be directly chargeable upon himself, with 
malicious gratification, as if a loss to his employer were some- 
how a gain to himself. If, on the other hand, he were to culti- 
vate habits of carefulness and economy in the use of the property 
confided to him, he would not only contribute to the prosperity 
of the industry in which he is engaged, and on which he is him- 
self dependent, but he would carry the same habits into his own 
private affairs, and so, while increasing his comforts and dimin- 
ishing his expenditures, would be able to add to the amount of 
his yearly savings. 

Labor organizations inspired by a spirit of this kind are cap- 
able of being made extremely beneficial. And if they were al- 
ways conducted on the principles which many of them do actually 
avow (however they may observe them), viz., mutual assistance 
in difficulties, and mutual support in the enforcement of their 
rights by legitimate means, we could have no other words for 
them but those of encouragement. And if the self-styled 
“Knights of Labor” would adhere to their declared purpose, 
“to make intellectual and moral worth, not wealth, the standard 
of individual and national greatness,” we might even pardon 
them the absurdity and incongruity of their assumed title, in 
consideration of the nobleness of their aim. The misfortune is 
that these highly commendable professions are contradicted by 
the customary practices of those. who make them; and that 
these practices are usually not only morally reprehensible, but 
socially and politically dangerous. The practical methods 
employed by labor organizations for the enforcement of their 
demands are strikes, boycotts, and what may be called general 
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blockades, The first of these, the strike, is of so frequent occur- 
rence as to have become one of the most common incidents of 
industrial life. Its frequency has so greatly increased of recent 
years as daily to fill with its details whole columns of our 
public prints, where, twenty years ago, such incidents were of 
so rare occurrence, and so insignificant when they occurred, as 
scarcely to find a place at all. 

It is not necessary to deny the abstract rightfulness of this 
method of proceeding to effect any object deemed desirable, 
even though we question the wisdom of employing it. It may 
be occasionally successful in accomplishing its immediate object, 
but it quite as often fails; and its failure usually entails disas- 
ter upon those who resort to it. But if it were always suc- 
cessful, and always sure to be so, it is in the long run unwise; 
for it destroys confidence in the stability of conditions on which 
the safety of business enterprises depends, alarms and drives 
away capital, and sometimes actually kills a flourishing industry, 
or transfers it to a different locality. 

Such must be the effects of frequent or habitual strikes, even 
when conducted by pacific and what may be called legitimate 
methods. Every man possesses the unquestionable right, acting 
separately or jointly with others, to cease working for another, 
whenever the conditions under which he is employed are un- 
satisfactory, provided he violates no contract in so doing. The 
efficacy of the strike depends in theory upon the hypothesis that 
the employer is so far at the mercy of his operatives that he 
must either yield or be ruined. And if the industrial world can 
furnish him no workmen but those particular individuals whom 
he has been employing, he has no choice but to surrender. He 
is under no obligation, however, to retain these particular per- 
sons in his service, nor to refrain from employing others, if he 
can find them, to do the work that they refuse. His right to 
fill their places is as perfect as is theirs to leave them vacant. It 
is at this point that the strike, considered as a coercive process, 
breaks down. The theory of the strike cannot be carried out 
unless the employer can be effectually obstructed in the exercise 
of this right; and, therefore, such obstruction is invariably 
attempted. It usually, at first, takes the mild form of dissuad- 
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ing applicants from offering themselves for the vacant places; 
but as this is never more than partially. effectual, it invariably 
ends in efforts to drive such applicants from their work by 
intimidation or by open violence. Attempts of this kind are 
infringements of personal right and of the public peace, and 
those who practice them are amenable to the penalties of the law 
denounced against the disturbers of social order; yet such is the 
weakness of executive authorities in a country where the turbu- 
lent no less than the peaceful have votes, that serious misde- 
meanors of this description, where the offenders are numerous, 
and especially when they are organized, go often not only un- 
whipped but even unnoticed of justice. Thus we have seen, in 
some of the grave ststrikes the country has witnessed—which, 
had they been confined to the simple cessation of labor on the 
part of one set of operatives, would have caused but a moment- 
ary interruption of activity during a period sufficient to enlist 
another to replace them—a great industry, the sole support of 
some thousands of persons dependent upon it for subsistence, by 
this system of terrorism and angry violence suddenly arrested 
in its beneficial operations, and paralyzed for months. 

In cases like this, of hostilities long protracted, whatever may 
be the final conditions of peace, it is the aggressors who are 
invariably the heaviest sufferers; for even success, if secured, 
which is rarely the result, and is hardly ever complete, brings 
with it no compensation for the loss of all the earnings that 
might have been received during the long period of enforced 
idleness ; while the capitalist, on the other hand, often finds an 
advantage in the temporary suspension of operations, and is en- 
abled, moreover, to work off his accumulated product at prices 
improved by the cessation of supply. 

Such are the effects of strikes on a scale comparatively lim- 
ited, of which the intent is to coerce an employer, corporate 
or individual, into compliance with some demand which he is 
unable or unwilling to concede. Originally, the demands thus 
made were usually for an increase of pay, or for the prevention 
of a reduction ; but they have recently extended to a variety of 
objects besides. A. favorite and at present very general demand 
is for reduction of the hours of daily labor; but others are fre- 
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quently made for the discharge of men not belonging to labor 
organizations, and who are opprobriously distinguished as 
“scabs ;” or for the removal of an unpopular foreman or super- 
intendent or paymaster, or for the reinstatement of a fellow- 
workman removed for inefficiency, neglect of duty, insubordi- 
nation, or some other cause making him unacceptable to his em- 
ployer. And since the adoption by the Knights of Labor of 
the principle that “an injury to one is the concern of all,” a 
cause so frivolous as this last mentioned has been adjudged suffi- 
cient to justify the arrest of all the wheels of industry through- 
out several entire States, and a threat to inflict the same penalty 
on the whole country from one end to the other. 

The menace here referred to was repeatedly uttered during 
the continuance of the great southwestern strike of 1886, by the 
originator and chief director of that movement, the doughty 
champion of labor, Martin Irons of St. Louis. It suggests the re- 
mark that the theory of the strike which was first put into practice 
on that occasion, and has been since further illustrated in the so- 
called sympathetic strike of the coal-heavers of New Jersey and 
the ‘long-shoremen of New York city early in the present year, 
presents the organization styling themselves Knights of Labor 
in a new attitude toward the state. Heretofore, labor organiza- 
tions have had the form of trades unions; that is to say, asso- 
ciations of men all engaged in some single common industry ; 
and their design has been to defend the rights and promote the 
interests of that industrial class alone. The Knights of Labor 
have conceived the more comprehensive project of combining 
into one corporate body all industries, with the view of employ- 
ing their united strength for the enforcement of any demand 
made, or the redress of any grievance complained of, by any 
branch or even any individual member of their order, by means 
of coercion applied, not to the offending corporation or capitalist, 
but to the whole community. 

When the Confederate States of America went severally 
through the solemn and rather farcical performance which they 
styled “resuming their sovereignty,” they seized on the forts 
and arsenals and revenue cutters belonging to the federal 
government within their reach, and arrested the operation of the 
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laws of the United States everywhere within their borders. 
When the Knights of Labor on the great network of railroads 
in the Southwest, known as the Gould System, took that vast 
organism, created for and ministering to the public convenience, 
out of the hands of its owners, they similarly took possession of 
its workshops and roundhouses, “killed” all its locomotives, 
side-tracked its trains, unlinked its cars, stopped the shipment 
of freight, and defied the authorities equally of the State and of 
the nation. These acts, in the former case, we styled rebellion ; 
what shall we call them in the latter? Mr. Martin Irons called 
them war; and he was right. He coolly justified his proceedings 
on the ground that he was merely exercising the legitimate 
rights of,a belligerent. War it was, in fact, though not a war of 
pitched battles, in which armed forces met in bloody collision on 
the field; and that it was not war in this sense was only because 
the weak-kneed executive authorities of Missouri and Illinois 
failed to rise to the greatness of the emergency; and because, 
possibly or probably, the insolent insurgents might have quailed 
before the aroused majesty of the State, as they did in fact when 
an appeal was at length hesitatingly made to the military arm; 
but it was war in the rigorous enforcement of one of the most ef- 
fective of the belligerent measures employed in actual warfare, 
the obstruction of commerce and the crushing out of industry 
by blockade. It is literally true that, for several months in 
1886, the entire population of an area largely exceeding one 
hundred thousand square miles, and numbering not fewer than 
five millions of persons, was subjected to the privation of many 
of the ordinary comforts of life, to say nothing of the materials 
of industry, and the fuel necessary to maintain machines in 
motion, and utterly cut off, at the same time, from the customary 
markets for their accumulated products. And strange as it may 
seem, this state of things the sufferers apparently regarded very 
much as they might be supposed to look upon some disturbance 
of the order of nature, beyond human control; and it was 
endured with the same patient and helpless resignation with 
which we are accustomed to submit to the ravages of a cyclone 
or the visitation of a pestilence; while, at the same time, the 
miserable instigator of all this violence, and the author of this 
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wild subversion of social order, proclaimed at intervals his pur- 
pose, in certain contingencies, to extend the same system of law- 
lessness over the entire Union; and declared that, from the 
moment in which he should give the signal, not a wheel should 
turn anywhere within the territory of the United States from 
Maine to Texas. 

More recently we have had, immediately under our own 
eyes, an example of similar character. In the month of Janu- 
ary last some handlers of coal in the neighboring State of New 
Jersey had a difference of some kind with the mining or trans- 
portation company by which they were employed; and instead 
of having the matter out with their immediate employers, which 
was the only sensible course to pursue, they proposed to coerce 
the great city of New York into fighting their battle for them. 
To this end they issued a vermilion edict that, until their de- 
mand should have been satisfied, not an ounce of coal should be 
delivered on the piers of New York; this, too, in the middle of a 
winter of great severity. But, recognizing that the blockade of a 
city of a million and a half of inhabitants and a water-front of ten 
or fifteen miles was an undertaking of no little magnitude, they 
solicited and obtained the active co-operation of that numerous 
class of laborers who monopolize the business of shipping and 
discharging freights in the port of New York. These men had 
nothing to do with the quarrel, to be sure, and they had no 
grievance of their own. It was a case of pure sympathy, or of 
love of mischief for its own sake; but the peculiar relation of 
these men to the shipping business of New York made them, for 
the moment, at least, seemingly masters of the situation, and 
they proceeded with great zeal to enforce the blockade. In this 
they were so successful as for weeks to cut off absolutely from 
the whole population of this great city the supply of an article 
of prime necessity to the comfort and even to the preserva- 
tion of life. The effect of a state of things like this, long con- 
tinued, in an inclement season like the last winter, must have 
been in the end universal and intolerable distress. The distress 
which it actually produced fell upon the class least able to bear 
it—the poor who were dependent for domestic comfort upon 
petty purchases made from day to day; while citizens in better 
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circumstances had generally a sufficient supply to enable them to 
stand a siege of some duration, and dealers had on hand the stocks 
previously laid in, but on which the stoppage of supply enabled 
them to raise their prices. There was anxiety, however, among 
all classes, and serious suffering in many cases, before the block- 
ade was finally broken. 

But what an abominable, not to say disgraceful, state of 
things was this, that the chief city of the western continent, with 
a population of between one and two millions, and wealth ex- 
ceeding a thousand millions of dollars invested in commerce and 
manufactures, should see all its flourishing industries paralyzed 
and its inhabitants practically held to ransom, by an insurrec- 
tionary rabble, on the paltry pretext of a petty matter of differ- 
ence between a private corporation and a handful of the laborers 
in its service. Martin Irons was right; this is war. But war 
waged within a State by individuals claiming to be citizens of 
the State, no matter under what name banded together, and 
no matter for what alleged grievance, real or fictitious, is con- 
structive treason; and those who engage in it are lawless insur- 
gents and felons, and should be treated as such. The instigators 
of such movements are enemies of the human race, against whom 
all good citizens should array themselves in solid phalanx. The 
toleration of their practices can have but one ultimate outcome 
—the complete subversion of social order, the institution of the 
reign of violence, and the triumph of anarchy. 

There are many who are sensible of these dangers, who 
nevertheless shrink from the heroic method of dealing with 
them. There is no other method adequate to the exigency. 
The weak and inefficacious expedients for averting them, some- 
times suggested professedly in the spirit of benevolence, but 
quite as often prompted by fear, such as laws requiring this 
thing and prohibiting that, creating boards of arbitration, regu- 
lating hours of labor, establishing holidays, and the like, are 
only tampering with the evil, which they serve to aggravate 
rather than to repress. This is one of the cases in which the 
only efficacious way of proceeding is to take the bull by the 
horns. Mild and deprecatory language is here out of place; it 
is necessary to assert courageously th~ majesty of the law. Let 
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men strike, if they will; but let them understand that to attempt 
to enforce a strike by violence is criminal; to endeavor to main- 
tain one by blockade is felony. 

Professor Richard T. Ely, in the Forum for August, has 
laid down what he calls the conditions of industrial peace. He 
has presented to this end fourteen specifications; but from 
among these he has omitted the one which is before all others 
indispensable, which is that the habitual disturbers of industrial 
peace shall cease the habitual practice of the methods of war. 
The arts of peace can flourish only under the laws of peace. 
They can never be successfully carried on under the articles of 
war; and industrial peace will never be worth having so long 
as it continues to be only an armed truce. Let the supremacy 
of law be first fully recognized and respected by men of all 
classes, whether employers or employed, whether capitalists or 
operatives, and then Professor Ely’s fourteen points of industrial 
peace, so far as they are in the nature of things realizable, will 
all come of themselves. 


F. A. P. BARNARD. 





SHOULD FORTUNES BE LIMITED? 


NEAR the close of 1885 a citizen of New York died who left 
to his children a fortune estimated at one hundred and eighty- 
two million dollars, besides making a number of minor bequests. 
A political committee of one hundred, appointed in the same 
city in October, 1886, comprised eight members whose estimated 
wealth reached an aggregate of somewhat more than three hun- 
dred million dollars, and at least two of the most colossal fort- 
unes were unrepresented in this number. Estates rising into the 
tens of millions are to be found in various other cities, and, taking 
the country through, one might designate twenty-five persons 
whose united wealth, according to current estimates, is not less 
than two-thirds of a billion dollars, or about one per cent. of the 
total wealth of the United States, supposing this to have increased 
over fifty per cent. since the census of 1880. Were all the prop- 
erty in the country held in equally large amounts, the whole 
would barely suffice for two thousand five hundred proprietors ; 
or, supposing these to have families averaging four persons each 
besides themselves, it would supply a population a trifle larger 
than that of the little town of Yonkers, as stated in the last 
census. 

I see no reason to believe that the tendency to increas- 
ing accumulation at the upper end of the possessory scale has 
reached or is approaching its limit. A great fortune, with ordi- 
narily careful management, possesses an enormous power of 
accretion. Even when invested in good securities at a very 
moderate rate of interest, a fortune that rises into the millions 
affords ample means of making yearly additions to principal. 
If invested in real estate in any of our growing cities, it yields 
increasing income from decade to decade as the land advances 
in value, putting it in the power of the owner to lay aside an 
increasing surplus ; while, in the hands of a shrewd speculator, 
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not over-scrupulous in his dealings, its power of increase may 
be still greater. In January, 1880, the New York “ Commercial 
Advertiser” reported the rumored additions during the preced- 
ing year to ten or twelve of “the great fortunes identified with 
Wall Street” at eighty million dollars. 

It has been a popular notion that the heirs of great fortunes, 
as a general rule, speedily disperse what their fathers have accu- 
mulated; but, if this be a rule, it is a rule with numerous and 
conspicuous exceptions. The fortune left by the elder Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was largely increased in the hands of his son, and 
it is understood that the sums left by the latter to his sons 
are increasing rapidly. A fortune of five or six millions, left 
by a New England millionaire, was reported to have grown 
within a dozen years to upward of twenty millions, and many 
similar instances might be cited. Another popular idea is, 
that in the absence of primogeniture and entail, death and 
the division of estates among offspring will prevent the es- 
tablishment of families in which wealth shall continue from 
generation to generation. This, like the other notion referred 
to, is to be accepted, if at all, with much reserve. To say 
nothing of those cases—of which we have had some very 
notable ones—wherein the ambition to found a wealthy family 
leads to the selection of some one or two children to inherit 
the bulk of an estate, there is nothing in the principle of equal 
division, even when carried out to its fullest extent, that can 
be depended upon to prevent very great and permanent ine- 
qualities of wealth, When one man leaves a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to his family, and another to an equal number 
of children leaves a hundred millions, the portions left to 
the latter will be one thousand times as large as those left 
to the former; and, supposing the heirs in successive gener- 
ations to be as numerous in the one line as in the other, there 
is no reason, in the nature of the case, why the proportions 
should not continue the same indefinitely. It may be said that 
in one generation or another the sums resulting from the division 
of the larger fortune would be more likely than the smaller 
sums to fall into the hands of spendthrifts, and be dissipated ; 
but, on the other hand, the superior power of accretion pos- 
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sessed by a large fortune would tend strongly in the opposite 
direction. 

John Stuart Mill* says: “It may be affirmed that in a ma- 
jority of instances the good not only of society but of the 
individuals would be better consulted by bequeathing to them 
a moderate than a large provision,” and he speaks of this as 
“a commonplace of moralists, ancient and modern.” In regard 
to the right of the state to interfere in the matter, he says: 
“Even the simplest exercise of the right of bequest, that of de- 
termining the person to whom property shall pass immediately on 
the death of the testator, has always been reckoned among the 
privileges which might be limited or varied according to views 
of expediency.” The principle of compulsory division of prop- 
erty among the children, embodied in the French law in force 
since the revolution, assumes the right of the state to control 
the property of deceased persons; a right which, having been 
thus asserted and established for one purpose, might be exer- 
cised for others, so far as the public interests, or the interests 
of those immediately concerned, might require. Mr. Mill, 
while approving of the aim of the French law—to “ counter- 


act the tendency of inherited property to collect in large 
masses "—does not think the means adopted the most judicious. 
He says: 


‘« Were I framing a code of laws according to what seems to me best in 
itself, without regard to existing opinions and sentiments, I should prefer to 
restrict, not what any one might bequeath, but what any one should be per- 
mitted to acquire by bequest or inheritance. Each person should have power 
to dispose by will of his or her whole property ; but not to lavish it in enriching 
some one individual, beyond a certain maximum, which should be fixed suf- 
ficiently high to afford the means of comfortable independence. The inequali- 
ties of property which arise from unequal industry, frugality, perseverance, 
talents, and to a certain extent even opportunities, are inseparable from the 
principle of private property, and if we accept the principle, we must bear 
with these consequences of it; but I see nothing objectionable in fixing a 
limit to what any one may acquire by the mere favor of others, without any 
exercise of his faculties, and in requiring that if he desires any further 
acquisition of fortune, he shall work for it.” 


Mr. Mill declares that he sees “ no reason why collateral in- 
heritance should exist at all,” and refers with apparent approval 


* « Political Economy,” bouk ii., c. ii., s. 8. 
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t> the view of Mr. Bentham and other high authorities, who 
have proposed that, “if there are no heirs either in the descend- 
ing or in the ascending line, the property, in case of intestacy, 
should escheat to the state.” 

From the point of view of the public interest, much might 
be said in favor of special legislation having in view the dis- 
persion of such colossal fortunes as have been referred to above, 
apart from any inquiry as to the manner of their acquisition, 
or the conditions affecting the distribution of wealth in gen- 
eral. Even if it be true that the men who have built them 
up are usually men of rare capacity for the advantageous man- 
agement of large masses of capital, it is not to be expected, in 
the nature of things, that those to whom such masses of cap- 
ital descend will, as a rule, possess the same qualities. More- 
over, if the architect of a great fortune could transmit to his 
descendants his business talents as well as his riches, the ad- 
vantages to be hoped by the public from the exercise of such 
talents would be much more than counterbalanced by the dan- 
gers to be feared from a selfish and unscrupulous use of them, 
in connection with the tremendous power which a colossal fort- 
une gives over production and distribution, and even over pub- 
lic opinion and governmental action. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt of the evil influence of excessive wealth in setting 
examples of luxury and extravagance, corrupting public man- 
ners, and even in seducing art—of which it is often claimed 
that wealth is the especial patron—from the representation of 
true beauty, and making it the slave of a perverted taste and of 
a senseless emulation in the display of fantastic novelties. 

While a policy aiming at the dispersion of the very large 
estates of the country would be perfectly legitimate and in ac- 
cordance with the views of eminent thinkers by no means want- 
ing in conservatism, it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
any measure, or series of measures, directed simply to this end 
would afford an adequate means of dealing with the great prob- 
lem of equitable distribution which now presses itself on public 
attention; for, in principle, small estates for which no honest 
equivalent has been rendered are just as objectionable as large 
ones of a like character, and they have the disadvantage of with- 

17 
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drawing a larger number of persons from productive industry. 
{ know it is denied by able and popular writers that any 
such problem as has just been stated is legitimately before us. 
These gentlemen dwell with great emphasis on the vast serv- 
ices rendered by certain men in increasing production or 
economizing distribution. One might think, for example, from 
some of their statements, that the reduction which has taken 
place within the last twenty years in the charges for transpor- 
tation between the West and the seaboard had been mainly, 
if not wholly, due to a marvelous capacity for directing rail- 
road business possessed and exercised by such men as Jay 
Gould and the late Commodore Vanderbilt ; whereas the obvious 
truth is, that a number of causes have been operating within 
the last quarter of a century, which must have led to a large 
cheapening of transportation under any ordinarily efficient man- 
agement. The Homestead Law, enacted in 1862, set a high 
premium on the settlement of the public-land States and Terri- 
tories, while thousands of miles of railroad, built mainly at the 
public expense, facilitated access to the vacant lands, and fur- 
nished the settlers with a means of marketing their produce. 
These subsidized roads in the remote West served as feeders to 
the main trunk lines farther east, and, in connection with the 
general growth of population, so increased their business that 
it became an easy matter to do that business at a smaller relative 
cost. In the meantime, a revolution in the manufacture of steel 
enormously lessened the expense arising from the wear of rails, 
while improvements in the construction of locomotives and roll- 
ing-stock resulted in further economies. 

It is to such causes, rather than to any phenomenal power of 
management on the part of a few men, that we owe the bulk of 
the reduction which has taken place in the price of transporta- 
tion ; and, if we except the sort of management that has been 
directed to “ freezing out,” or “ squeezing out,” small sharehold- 
ers and small corporations, and to keeping the price of transpor- 
tation as far above its cost “as the traffic would bear,” it is not 
to extraordinary management, but mainly to such causes as those 
just mentioned, that the great Wall Street fortunes identified 
with railroad investments owe their origin. 
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The capacity to manage a large business enterprise efficiently 
is unquestionably a potent factor in the creation and conserva- 
tion of wealth ; and any policy, or course of action, which should 
have the effect of denying it the rewards necessary to secure its 
activity, would afford a costly example of “saving at the spigot 
and losing at the bung.” General Francis A. Walker urges, in 
a noteworthy article on the source of business profits, published 
in the April number of the “ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” * 
that where competition is fully operative, the profits of a man of 
business—that is, his gains over and above the ordinary interest 
on capital and ordinary wages for his own time—are not obtained 
by stinting his workmen in their wages, nor by taking toll from 
consumers in the form of extortionate prices, but are really cre- 
ated by his own efforts, being the direct result of the superior cre- 
ative efficiency of capital and labor under his direction. Itis very 
important to discriminate between the legitimate gains so made 
and those which arise from monopoly, combination, or the defects 
of competition; and we need not quarrel with economists who 
may choose to reserve the word “ profits” for gains of the former 
class; but of the gains which pass under the name of “ profits” 
in actual business, a large proportion—often by far the larger 
proportion—falls outside of this definition of that word. How 
largely competition has ceased to be an effective force, not only 
in trade and transportation, but in numerous and most impor- 
tant branches of production, has been pointed out with more or 
less of detail by various writers, and is abundantly illustrated in 
the news columns of the daily press, by reports of newly formed 
combinations to obtain for temporary or permanent ends the 
advantages of monopoly, or by accounts of the doings of cor- 
porations, syndicates, or “trusts,” established for a like pur- 
pose. The truth is that, through organization and concert, the 
greater capitalists are fast acquiring an advantage over the 
masses precisely similar to that which an army possesses as 
against an undisciplined mob; and monopoly, like an advane- 
ing conqueror, is annexing province after province in the indus- 
trial realm over which King Competition has hitherto been sup- 
posed to rule. Even the old monopoly of the soil, incident to 


* See also chapter iv., part 4, of his ‘‘ Political Economy. 
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the existing system of land tenure, is developing under modern 
conditions new effects, which enlist on behalf of its overthrow 
the interests of millions who might formerly have shared in 
its profits. This fact is especially apparent in connection with 
the constantly increasing proportions of the urban population, 
the prodigious increase in the price of land on which cities grow 
up, and the extent to which this land, with its unearned incre- 
ment of value, falls into the hands of a small percentage of the 
people ; * but it is also becoming conspicuous in the increase of 
large farms and ranches, and in the development of rural land- 
lordism as a feature of American industrial life. 

Mr. Robert Giffen, in England, Mr. Edward Atkinson, in 
this country, and other writers, lay especial stress on the improve- 
ment which, they claim, has taken place in the condition of the 
working classes. I cannot stop here to inquire into the accuracy 
of their data, but even the largest improvement contended for 
falls far short of being commensurate with the general increase 
of wealth, and bears a still smaller ratio to the increase in pro- 
ductive power that has occurred within a corresponding period. 
If it be said that the increase of wealth, so far as it has not been 
absorbed in improving the condition of labor, has been fruitfully 
used in compensating the capital, industrial direction, mechani- 
cal invention, and other agencies without whose aid it could not 
have been created, I answer that a large proportion of it can be 
distinctly traced to a different destination, that is, to persons or 
classes into whose possession it has come without their having 
in anywise contributed to its creation. 

In short, there are causes at work under whose operation the 
prizes of economic life fall largely into the laps of idlers, or are 
held out as the rewards of barren or pernicious activities, The 
removal of these causes would go far to prevent the accumula- 
tion of great estates, besides saving to the producers the sums 
now received by the smaller beneficiaries of unjust distribution ; 

* To the evils arising from this cause I called attention as long ago as 1871, 
in the course of a series of articles on the land question, printed in a weekly 
journal then published in New York under the name of the ‘‘ National Stand- 
ard,” of which Mr. Aaron M. Powell was editor, and to which some of the 


more prominent contributors were Wendell Phillips, T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son, W. J. Linton, and Lydia M. Child. 
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while, by establishing in society a just relation between indus- 
trial exertion and the enjoyment of its fruits, it would encourage 
industry, stimulate production, and thus supplement more equal 
distribution with an enormous increase in the amount to be dis- 
tributed. , 

Now, among the causes in question, monopoly (including, of 
course, monopoly of land) towers high above all others. Hence 
the suppression of monopoly, or its controlment in the interest of 
the public, is the foremost thing to claim attention. But, as one 
means to this very end, it may be necessary to adopt more ef- 
ficient measures than any above suggested for the dispersion of 
the larger existing fortunes; for while monopoly tends to the 
creation of colossal estates, they, in their turn, by the facilities they 
afford for stupendous combinations, become a most formidable 
engine for the extending and upbuilding of monopoly; and if 
there is a limit beyond which the existence of liberty to accumu- 
late does not work sufficient good to compensate society for the 
evils wrought by its exercise, a heavy tax especially levied on 
all property in excess of that limit would be in perfect accord- 
ance with public policy. 

Two of the measures that have been proposed as checks upon 
monopoly may here be barely noticed. The first is the well- 
known proposal of John Stuart Mill, to take for public uses by 
taxation the whole of the unearned increment in the value of 
land. In any country which is rapidly increasing in population 
and industrial development, and which still has abundant room 
for further growth ; in which cities are springing up or extending 
their borders, and land, within a single life-time, or even within a 
few years, is in many cases seen advancing to as high a price per 
square foot as it formerly brought per acre, such a tax would 
save, for the benefit of the public, enormous sums which now pass 
unearned into the possession of a comparatively small proportion 
of the community. The value of this plan of the great English 
economist would depend largely on its being adopted at an early 
period in the settlement of a country. It would yield far larger 
results here than in Europe, while in Australia or the Argentine 
Republic it would still more nearly fulfill the requirements of a 
complete measure of land reform, 
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The other measure referred to above relates to monopoly in 
connection with transportation and certain other matters. It in- 
volves public ownership of railroads and telegraphs, and, in cities, 
of telephones, gas-works, water-works, and possibly street rail- 
roads. Such works, it is argued, are necessarily monopolies and, 
therefore, cannot be left to uncontrolled private management. 
This being the case, it is the simplest and fairest way for the 
public to purchase or construct them, and manage them through 
its own agents, thus taking the chances of profit and the risks of 
loss ; because the only alternative left—that of regulation—in- 
volves, notonly vexatious interferences with privatg property, but 
greater practical difficulties than public ownership and adminis- 
tration. One of the difficulties encountered where public adminis- 
tration of railroads exists, is the pressure for the construction or 
extension of lines brought to bear by those interested in advanc- 
ing the price of real estate in particular localities or regions ; but 
under the scheme of land reform noticed above, to say nothing 
of any plan more radical, all advances not due to improvements 
made by the owner would inure to the public benefit, and the 
motive for such pressure would not exist. 

While the two measures mentioned—land reform and public 
acquisition of railroads, ete.—are especially designed to cut off 
unearned gains by which private fortunes are so largely fed, 
they would tend to limit the growth of such fortunes in another 

ray, namely, by narrowing the fields of investment within 
which property may be piled up. A large part of the real wealth 
of the world, of its existing stock of labor products, is too per- 
ishable to admit of accumulation and preservation in large 
quantities. The part which is adapted to this purpose consists 
chiefly in the species of wealth known as capital, comprising 
railroads and their rolling-stock, ships, buildings, machinery, im- 
plements of labor, live-stock, and other objects, more or less 
durable in themselves, and capable of yielding returns that pay 
in advance for their final replacement. In this field of invest- 
ment ownership was formerly very widely distributed, the man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries of the civilized world 
being then carried on chiefly in households and small shops. 
But modern inventions have here wrought a revolution ; the pro- 
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digious advantages which they give to production on a large 
scale, with minute division of labor and unity of direction, 
having resulted in concentration of ownership as well as of man- 
agement. It is possible, however, to combine unity of manage- 
ment with division of ownership. Joint-stock association has 
done this to a considerable extent, and the much-berated “ soul- 
less corporation ” should receive due credit for its work in this 
direction as well as in bringing together the masses of capital 
necessary to modern enterprise. Both these ends might be 
further advanced by affording every possible legal facility for 
the formation and working of those more democratic associations 
in which every member has just one vote, whatever the amount 
of his stock.* But there are many indications that, for the 
running of railroads and certain other enterprises requiring such 
centralization of interests and direction as to exclude competi- 
tion, no arrangement will be permanently satisfactory short of 
that which combines the widest distribution of ownership with 
the completesi centralization of management, namely, posses- 
sion by the public and administration by public agents. That 
this will considerably narrow the field of investment offered by 
private ownership of working capital can hardly be considered an 
objection to it, in view of the extent to which such ownership is 
becoming concentrated. It is surely desirable that the masses 
should still possess some capital, even if, in order to do so, they 
have to possess it jointly in their corporate political capacity. 
But, besides the property owned in the form of capital, there 
is a vast amount which does not consist of real wealth, actual 
products of labor, of any kind. Property in land, so far as it 
is limited to the land pure and simple, apart from all improve- 
ments in or on it, is of this character, its value being due to 
the command which its ownership gives over the future prod- 
ucts of labor. Public securities—those of nations, states, cities, 
etc.—afford another example of property owing its value to the 
same cause. Still another example is seen where human beings 
are held as slaves; these would be a mere expense and incum- 
brance but for the master’s command over their future labor 


*This should be regarded as an essential distinction of co-operative associa- 
tions, though it is not found in all which assume that name. 
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and its produce. It was a marked advance, both in civiliza- 
tion and in sound economy, when the field of investment in 
property deriving its value from command over future prod- 
ucts of labor was narrowed in this country by the abolition of 
slavery, and it would be an equally important step in the same 
direction if it were narrowed again by withdrawing the pres- 
ent opportunities for unlimited investment in land, while it is 
well worthy of popular consideration whether the best interests 
of the masses do not demand that it be narrowed still further 
by the adoption of a ready-money policy in public finance. 

One suggestion more, and, though last, not least. Popular 
education, sufficiently extended, and with due regard to the 
needs of political, industrial, and domestic life under modern 
conditions, would most powerfully promote a more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth.* It would also cause an enormous increase 
in the efficiency of labor and capital as applied to production. 
Tn this latter way alone it would make royal compensation for 
that reduction in working hours which is its indispensable con- 
dition, leaving as profit all its priceless service in extending the 
power of man in other directions and in sweetening, refining, and 
dignifying human life, 

Epwarp T. PETERs. 


* See Lester F. Ward on ‘‘ Universal Education” in ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology,” 
vol. ii., pp. 593-607. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE VETO POWER. 


THERE is hardly a provision of our federal Constitution so 
plain that considerations of interest or of party have not, at one 
time or another, made its extent or limitation a matter of discus- 
sion. Language that seems and is absolutely clear in its meaning, 
is strained, by every device of ingenuity or violence, to every de- 
gree of varying interpretation. To a candid and unbiased mind 
could anything be more unambiguous than this: 


‘‘Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United 
States : if he approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his 
objections, to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other House, by which it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall be- 
come a law.” 


In other words, there is no limitation whatsoever upon the 
power of the President to veto any bill which is presented to him. 
His function in that respect is as broad as that of the legislature 
which passed it. Itis noteworthy that the same word, “approve,” 
is applied to him and to the legislature alike: “if he approve,” 
and “if approved by two-thirds of that House.” It is one of the 
few instances where the independence of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches is violated, and a legislative function is vested 
in the President to the extent of defeating any measure he dis- 
approves, unless thereafter it receive a two-third vote in each 
branch of Congress. In one respect, therefore, it is as idle to dis- 
cuss the use and abuse of the veto power as it would be to dis- 
cuss the use and abuse of the power of Congress “to establish 
post-offices and post-roads.” In short, the power being clear, its 
use or abuse is in the discretion with which it isexercised. And 
that depends on the wisdom of the president who exercises it, 
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and not on the extent of his authority. His sole responsibility 
is to the people whose trust it is his to discharge. 

This view is now so generally accepted that, even in the heat 
of party friction, little or no question is made of the constitu- 
tional authority for such action. Notwithstanding the indigna- 
tion which many felt at some of President Cleveland's recent ve- 
toes, I recollect no instance in which his authority to make them 
was seriously questioned. Indeed, in this respect there has been 
an entire revolution of public sentiment since that high-tide in the 
discussion of the veto power which occurred in the campaign of 
1848. At that time, and previously, in the halls of Congress, on 
the stump, in the press, the veto power was characterized as the 
very essence of tyranny, “ the one-man power,” “a royal preroga- 
tive,” “a monarchical institution,” “ anti-democratic,” “a despot- 
ism which threatens to undermine the pillars of the republic.” 
Its removal from the Constitution was urged. Candidates were 
pledged in party platforms to refrain from its exercise. Strangely 
enough, the Whigs, who are associated with the theory of a strong 
centralized government, were vehement in these denunciations of 
the veto power ; and the Democrats, all whose sympathies have 
professedly been with the unembarrassed and free course of “ the 
will of the people” as expressed by their representatives, were as 
ardent in its defense. And, amusingly enough, very little has 
been heard of this frightful menace to our liberties since the 
Whigs, in that campaign, elected a president of their own, whose 
exercise of the veto power could of course work nothing but 
beneficence, since it would be exercised, if at all, on their side. 
It makes all the difference in the world whose ox is gored. 
When that very aggressive bull, Andrew Jackson, gored the 
National Bank, or his smaller successor Tyler or Polk gored it 
again, or gored bills for internal improvements, there was no 
epithet hard enough for the veto prerogative. Good old Gen- 
erals Harrison and Taylor, in their respective candidacies, were 
compelled to give a construction to the veto power which should 
satisfy their great Whig constituencies. Honest men, it could 
never have occurred to either of them that there was the slightest 
need of any commentary from him upon language so clear to 
the ordinary “plain, blunt man.” But, under the party exi- 
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gency, each declared himself with that all-round-about compre- 


hensiveness which left the matter exactly where it was before. 
Said Harrison : 


‘T consider the veto power, therefore, given by the Constitution of the 
United States solely as a conservative power ; to be used only, first, to protect 
the Constitution from invasion; secondly, the people from the effects of hasty 
legislation, where their will has been probably disregarded or not well under- 


stood ; and thirdly, to prevent the effects of combinations violative of the 
rights of minorities.” 


And Zachary Taylor, or whoever wrote his letter, said : 


‘The power given by the Constitution to the Executive to interpose his 
veto is a high conservative power; but, in my opinion, should never be exer- 
cised except in cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or manifest haste or 
want of consideration by Congress,” 


Was there ever such owlish gravity? Let us hope these 
doughty warriors had the sense of humor to appreciate the delight- 
ful fun of the situation! If either of them could have uttered 
his own honest mind, he would have said that the veto power is 
indeed a high conservative power, and only to be exercised when 
the President in his own unlimited discretion and courageous 
wisdom thinks it ought to be exercised. 

In the convention which framed the federal Constitution 
in 1787 there was substantial unanimity in giving the veto 
power to the executive. There was difference of opinion as to 
whether the power should be limited or absolute, and as to the 
department with which it should be lodged. Mr. Madison 
argued in behalf of a proposition to intrust it to both the ju- 
diciary and the executive. But, aside from the clumsiness of 
such an arrangement, it was a sufficient objection to it that, as 
the constitutionality of a law would be an issue upon argument 
before the Supreme Court, it was hardly proper that the bench 
should have previously committed itself on that issue. Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Wilson were for giving the executive an 
absolute veto upon legislation. Dr. Franklin and others had 
too clear an appreciation of the popular jealousy of executive 
power to consent to this. It was remembered that the British 
crown had refused to assent to needed legislation except on con- 
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dition of the increase of its own prerogative. The veto power 
was, therefore, limited by authorizing the two Houses of Con- 
gress to override it by a two-third vote of each of them. 

With this limitation it is a guarded and desirable power. On 
the one hand, it subjects legislation to a salutary check, the value 
of which has been verified by experience, as anticipated by the 
framers. On the other hand, it can hardly be made an instru- 
ment of grievous, never of permanent, suppression of the people’s 
will, so long as its exercise is itself subject to the revision of 
the people’s representatives, and so long as our frequent elec- 
tions make an appeal to the people so easy. It is far superior 
to the veto under the British Constitution, which, because it is 
absolute, if for no other reason, has fallen into utter disuse, and 
has not been exercised for nearly two centuries. Not being with 
us an absolute power it cannot properly be used arbitrarily to de- 
feat legislation, nor need there be any timidity in assuming the 
exercise of its discretion, as would be the case if it prevented re- 
consideration by the legislature of the matter at issue. 

The first and strongest argument in favor of this power, in 
the minds of the framers, was that it would guard the executive 
against the encroachments of the legislative department of the 
government; and that without it the executive would be utterly 
defenseless, liable to be stripped of every legitimate function 
until its independence should be entirely gone and itself merged 
in the legislative power. In fact, the veto has rarely—notably, 
however, in some critical instances hereafter referred to—been re- 
sorted to for this evidently most controlling reason for bestow- 
ing it. The possession of the power may have operated as itself 
a check, and legislative encroachment on the executive may 
have been sometimes nipped, even before the bud, by the con- 
sciousness that presidential approval would not be forthcoming. 

The second object of the veto power, in the minds of the 
framers, was to subject legislation to a revision additional to 
that afforded by the two legislative branches. It could not have 
been foreseen that, within a hundred years, owing to the in- 
creased pressure of legislative business, as many bills would be 
introduced in Congress during a single term as in all the first 
fifty years of its existence, or that there would be such a rush of 
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measures through the closing hours of a session as is seen now- 
adays. Thus, in the session ending March 8, 1887, more than 
half of all the laws passed bear date within its last ten days, 
four-ninths within the last week, and more than one quarter on 
the very last day—half a day at that. Had this been foreseen, it 
would certainly have been an added argument for this constitu- 
tional provision. It was foreseen, however, that haste, inadver- 
tence, demagoguery, and the lack of that responsibility which is 
dissipated when shared by many, and most felt when resting on 
one man, would sometimes result in improper legislation, and 
that this could be prevented only by interposing a check which 
would insure its reconsideration. It has turned out that this 
second function is the one which has found most exercise. 

A third important office of the veto power, not urged by the 
framers, has been developed by experience and aided by the 
diffusion among the people, by the press, of information with 
regard to legislative enactments. It is that the veto of a bill 
is often the most efficient method of eliciting public sentiment 
concerning it. The ordinary congressional debate and prog- 
ress of a legislative measure awaken little public attention; but 
the moment one man has set up his opinion against that of 
two or three hundred men, and has challenged the popular ver- 
dict as between himself and them, every one is interested. It 
is true, though far from always just, that most frequently the 
popular sympathy tends to the one against the many; and a 
snappy veto message is read and applauded while often the much 
more valuable and convincing researches of the promoters of the 
vetoed bill hardly reach the public ear. But attention is ar- 
rested, and public sentiment makes expression and impression of 
itself, as it never would do otherwise. In this sense the veto 
becomes, with our modern facilities for reaching all the people 
of the United States thirty-nine minutes quicker than Puck can 
put a girdle round about the earth, an appeal to the people. 

Forty years ago, when the exercise of the veto power was put 
to its severest criticism, it was sometimes urged that it ought to be 
limited to bills of questionable constitutionality. It was claimed 
that the earlier presidents refrained from applying it on mere 
grounds of expediency. But alike on principle and in fact this 
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claim was found untenable, How shall the President be a better 
judge of the constitutionality of a bill than the Congress which 
passes it? Not in any sense a judicial officer, his judicial opin- 
ions are no weightier by reason of his official position. On the 
other hand, on questions of expediency, he at least represents 
the great average majority of the citizens who elect him; and 
here his official position puts him in the way to form a fair esti- 
mate of the public interests) An examination of the record 
shows also that of Washington’s two vetoes, while one was put 
on constitutional grounds, the other was based entirely on the 
impolicy and inconvenience of dismissing certain dragoons—a 
mere matter of military arrangement. It does not appear that 
this was criticised, though many of the framers of the Constitution 
were then in public life, Indeed, in the constitutional debates, 
Madison had said that the veto power “ would be useful to the 
community at large as an additional check against [not uncon- 
stitutional, but] unjust and unwise measures,” thus using lan- 
guage which suggests the very largest discretion—a discretion 
equal to that of the legislature. Mason, of Virginia, had also, in 
the same debate, said of the veto power, that “it would have the 
effect of hindering the final passageof such [unjust and perni- 
cious] laws,” and “would discourage demagogues from attempt- 
ing to get them passed.” 

And yet there is no doubt that up to the presidency of Andrew 
Jackson, the accepted gauge of the veto power was of smaller 
dimensions than after his exhibition of its application. It is to 
be said, in support of this earlier view, that great jealousy of 
anything like arbitrary action on the part of the executive power 
was a prevailing sentiment of the time. To allay this, Hamilton 
had argued in the federal convention that, for something like a 
century, even the King of Great Britain had not dared to inter- 
pose his veto against an act of Parliament, and that an elective 
American president would be still more obsequious: to which, 
by the way, it is an answer that the English veto is an absolute 
one, rendering the vetoed legislation impossible, and therefore is 
too despotic for practical use ; and also that experience has shown 
that the very freedom and elasticity of our system have made it 
comparatively easy for a president, appealing to the people, to 
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do things which a monarch, with no appeal except to his own 
power, would hesitate to do, It is further to be said in support 
of this earlier view, that the veto power in no way points toward 
the positive enactment of legislation, but is simply a negative 
upon it in the first instance, operating as a check to insure recon- 
sideration ; and that, therefore, it is not a proper occasion for its 
exercise when mature deliberation has been already had, when 
the will of the representatives of the popular majority has al- 
ready been clearly expressed, and when there has been no haste, 
fraud, or inadvertence ; because, in any such case, its interposi- 
tion, even if technically constitutional, is the setting up of the 
will or opinion or stiff-neck of one man upon 
‘‘the simple plan 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


There is no doubt, therefore, that Jackson gave a new breadth 
to the veto power; and, although his interpretation of it has 
been vindicated by later practice and acceptance, yet at the time 
it shocked the conservative sentiment of the country and was 


an unexpected blow from the executive shoulder, characteristic 
of the aggressive nature of the man. It was the first time that 
what was regarded as the popular will, as expressed by its chosen 
representatives on issues which had had full popular discussion, 
was deliberately overridden by the one-man power. So strong 
was the feeling that in 1835 a constitutional amendment reduc- 
ing the revisory two-thirds to a bare majority of both Houses 
of Congress was proposed and ably argued. Washington had 
vetoed two bills, neither of them being of great popular interest. 
Madison vetoed five bills, on none of which can it be said that 
popular opinion had then expressed itself. Monroe vetoed one 
bill, on the ground of lack of authority in the Constitution for its 
enactment. This small number of eight vetoes in forty years is 
evidence of the conservative view that then prevailed as to the ex- 
ercise of the veto power. But Jackson, Polk, and Tyler vetoed, 
directly and by pocketing, twenty-three bills, of which three were 
for a national bank, two were tariff bills, ten were for internal 
improvements such as are now regarded as indispensable to com- 
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merce, and including coast-works, lighthouses, river and harbor 
improvements, etc. ; one was a French spoliation claims bill, and 
the rest were for various purposes. All were measures of a pro- 
gressive sort, the product of the enterprising and enlarging spirit 
of the Whig party, which, as an organization, has been dead for 
thirty years, but “ still lives” in the very pulses of our national 
life; while its ancient rival, fortunate only in its Democratic 
name, survives all wrecks of time, but points to a past with 
scarce a vestige of achievement to mark it, and to a present in 
which the disappointed and melancholy mugwump, just now 
whistling to keep his courage up, finds only the consolation that 
it might be worse. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that 
the Whigs—especially in those great commercial States which 
thought they suffered from the Hunker policy of the dominant 
party—chafed under the arbitrary exercise of a constitutional 
prerogative that negatived the voice of the most progressive 
spirit of the time. It was almost beyond their endurance when, 
in retribution for their folly in nominating John Tyler only on 
the ground of partisan expediency, he proved true to his earlier 
avowals and associations, but false to the party which had trusted 
and honored him, and thus dashed the cup from their lips. 
Then, too, to have glorious Harry Clay, their idol, who stood 
before them for everything that would add prestige to the Amer- 
ican flag, beaten by James K. Polk, who had been selected by 
their antagonists on the ground that among their candidates he 
stood most for reaction and for the intrenchmentof slavery! It 
is interesting to note to what extremities of ingenuity the Whigs 
went for criticism. When Polk vetoed a river and harbor bill, 
one of their writers declared that the power to raise revenue and 
to expend it in providing for the common defense and welfare of 
the United States, in other words, the money power, is by ex- 
press provision of the Constitution lodged exclusively in Con- 
gress ; that the effect of this is to exclude any other department 
from intervening against its exercise ; ergo, that to veto an ap- 
propriation bill like that for improving national rivers and har- 
bors was “absolute usurpation.” 

There is a kind of bastard veto, which I have referred to as 
the “ pocket” veto, and which is plainly an abuse, unauthorized 
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by the Constitution, and an invasion of the rights of the people 
and of their representatives. The language of the Constitution 
is, that if the President approve a bill “he shall sign it;” if 
not, “ he shall return it” for reconsideration : 

** If any bill shal! not be returned by the President within ten days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their adjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a law.” 


In this latter provision there is no qualification of the duty 
of the President to return a bill not approved by him, except- 
ting only when he is prevented by the adjournment of Congress. 
In that way Congress can release him from that duty, but in no 
way can he release himself. It is clear, of course, that if, as 
first occurred in Madison’s time, a bill reaches the President at 
so late an hour that he cannot seasonably give it due considera- 
tion, then “ the Congress by their adjournment prevent” not its 
consideration by him, but its consideration in time to permit 
him “to return it with his objections.” If, therefore, on con- 
sideration, in such a case, he does not approve it, “it shall not 
be a law.” But a practice has grown up by which, if a bill 
comes to the President during the last ten days of a Congress, 
even though his convictions are clear as to the bill, and, in fact, 
it does not meet his approval, nor therefore is the adjournment 
of Congress at all the cause that prevents his returning it, yet 
he deliberately lets it sleep to death in his pocket or desk. In 
this way he deprives Congress of a right given it expressly by 
the Constitution, to reconsider the measure and to enact it into 
law by a two-third vote. If the two facts could be made clear, 
first, that the President does not approve the bill, and second, 
that his failure to return it with his objections is not caused by 
the approaching adjournment of Congress but by his own pur- 
pose either to avoid an issue or to defeat Congressional recon- 
sideration, why, then, would he not be impeachable? As a 
matter of practice, these two facts can, of course, never be 
proved; yet everybody knows that they have run together. 
In such a case there is certainly a marked abuse of the veto 
power; and, while it cannot be reached by any remedial judicial 
process, it is a fit subject for popular criticism. 

18 
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In this connection an interesting question has arisen. Sup- 
pose that within the last ten days of a Congress a bill is presented 
to the President, which, by reason of “ their adjournment” he 
has not time to consider. Suppose that on consideration after 
that adjournment he finds that he approves the bill. Under the 
unqualified language of the Constitution, which says that “if he 
approve, he shall sign it”—language which is irrespective of 
Congress and its adjournment or non-adjournment—why shall 
he not sign it even after Congress adjourns, of course, within 
a reasonable time? Not only is the letter of the Constitution 
in favor of this view, but it certainly is in the interest of good 
legislation that it should prevail. Otherwise, two practical evils 
result. One is, that a good measure, approved by Congress, 
President, and everybody else, may fail, because the President 
cannot consider it before the arbitrary time of twelve o'clock, 
noon, of March 3, to which arbitrary period of time the Consti- 
tution in no way limits him. The second is, that with a rush 
of bills piling up on his desk in the last few days before ad- 
journment, the President, in his reluctance to stand in the way 
of the general legislation of Congress, is liable, hastily, and as 
a mere perfunctory act, to sign bills which, on examination, he 
finds he does not approve. 

Down to the beginning of President Cleveland’s term, there 
were one hundred and ten veto messages and fifteen explanations 
of pocket vetoes. In fifteen cases the bills afterward became 
law by two-third votes in Congress. There were eight vetoes 
and one pocket message before Jackson, four vetoes and seven 
pocket messages by Jackson, six vetoes and three pocket mes- 
sages by Tyler, two vetoes and one pocket message by Polk, 
nine vetoes by Pierce, four vetoes and three pocket messages by 
Buchanan, one veto by Lincoln, twenty by Johnson, forty by 
Grant, and four by Arthur. 

There can be little doubt that in both respects experience has 
vindicated the wisdom of granting this power. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. And, reviewing the past, itis not easy 
to find instances where a veto has worked anything approaching 
irreparable harm, or where the President exercising it may not 
be regarded as acting in harmony with his convictions and po- 
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litical principles, certainly with his sincere prejudices, Grant’s 
opportune veto of the Currency Inflation Bill was one of the 
essential steps in that splendid financial policy which saved the 
nation from the perils of irredeemable paper-money and strength- 
ened its credit beyond all precedent in history. Six times did 
President Hayes, one of the least popular and most meritorious 
of the presidential line, interpose his veto when Congress, with 
a hostile majority, undertook to starve the executive into sub- 
mission by insisting on accompanying every appropriation for 
the maintenance of the government with riders removing the 
safeguards that had been thrown around elections in the recon- 
structed southern States. These vetoes, like Andrew Johnson’s 
veto of the Tenure of Civil Office Bill, which became a law 
notwithstanding his objections, are interesting examples of what 
the framers regarded as the first and most important function of 
the veto, to wit, resistance to the encroachments of the legislat- 
ive power—a power against which they, mindful of the tyr- 
anny of majorities, especially attempted to guard, by resorting 
to all sorts of checks; such as two congressional branches differ- 
ing in their constituencies, numbers, and lengths of term; such 
also as the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court over cases arising 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States; and espe. 
cially by lodging a limited veto in the President. 

It is a power likely to be exercised more and more freely. 
The delicacy with which the early presidents resorted to it is a 
thing of the past. Even grim Jackson pales before Johnson, his 
brother Tennessean, in the number and obstinacy of his vetoes. 
The latter, and also Hayes, Grant, and Arthur, exercised the 
power freely, and all on the broadest possible grounds; Grant 
oftenest, though many of his vetoes, especially some half-dozen 
relating to special pensions, were for the correction of manifest 
errors in the vetoed bills. As the business of the country in- 
creases, as legislation piles up its bills still higher, and as the 
whole social and political network grows more complicated in 
its demands and conflict of interests and its multiplicity of 
interferences, more and more will be the necessity of cutting 
Gordian knots with the swift, sharp edge of a single blow, and 
of having an executive brave enough to take the responsibility 
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of interposing his veto in order to secure the sober, second legia- 
lative thought, yet wise enough to do so only when the essential 
interests of the people justify the wielding of so keen a weapon, 
but not its dulling with too frequent use in cutting stubble. 

Indeed, President Cleveland has switched the veto sickle to 
an unprecedented degree. No framer of the Constitution dreamed 
of such a slaughter of the innocents, and yet in no instance has 
any power been exercised by him that is not conferred by that 
charter. In Polk’s time, a Whig orator, since then a cabinet 
officer, held up his hands in horror, and said: 


‘** President Polk has used this power in a more arbitrary and capricious 
manner than any of his predecessors. He has done that which no President of 
the United States has ever before ventured to do or thought of doing. He has 
vetoed a mere private bill making an appropriation to discharge an obligation 
of the government to private citizens, the justice of which has been repeatedly 
admitted by committees of both branches of Congress.” 


What would he have said could he have foreseen that Grant 
would do the same thing in twenty-six cases of private bills, and 
Cleveland in one hundred and twenty-seven. At the time he 
spoke there was force in his criticism, because there was some 
public response to it. To-day it is a waste of breath. The change 
shows how rapidly public sentiment shifts, and how often, when 
it is predicted that the heavens are falling, it turns out to be 
only a rose-leaf. Cleveland, during one term of Congress, has 
vetoed one hundred and forty-three bills, not including bills 
which he has pocketed. This is more, in one-fiftieth of the time, 


than all his predecessors vetoed, and nearly four times as many 
in two years as the most prolific of them vetoed in eight. One 
hundred and twenty-four of his vetoes, however, are of one class 


—special pension bills—and as such may, to some extent, be 
counted under one head. : 

These special pension bills are passed by Congress in great 
numbers each session, on the ground of meeting deserving cases 
which are not covered by the general law. Most of them are 
just bills, although now and then a meritless case goes through. 
It is undoubtedly true that President Cleveland inadvertently 
and pardonably, under the tremendous pressure upon his 
time, approved some of the latter sort, as it is also true that he 
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vetoed many which were deserving, and as to which he was 
afterward shown to have been in error, Some of his blunders 
were exposed on reconsideration, If, on the one hand, the com- 
mittees of Congress, which usually give careful attention to these 
claims, failed to give it in some cases, the account was balanced 
by a proportionate blundering of the President in applying 
his veto where he should not have done so, The expense in- 
volved in these vetoed bills is not large, comparatively—alto- 
gether about the salary of the lieutenant-general—and no con 
stitutional principle is at stake. While, therefore, the President 
is credited with checking a tendency to careless legislation, yet, 
with the injustice done to some petitioners, it is a question 
whether it was wise to lift the triphammer of the Constitution 
so many times to kill a few flies—now and then an innocent one 
—and whether a smaller number of more carefully culled ex- 
amples would not have worked as much good and preserved 
more respect for the veto power. But all this is a matter of dis- 
cretion, and the President has the same right as any citizen to 
give to his opinion what effect he can. This is to be said for him, 
that he cannot be charged with inconsistency on the ground of 
vetoing some of these pension bills and signing others less meri- 
torious, because there were so many of them presented to him 
at once that, probably, it was physically impossible for him to 
look into the merits of more than a very few. On the other 
hand, unfortunately for the President, on whom the cacoethes 
scribendi seems to grow, the language of some of these vetoes, 
offensive alike to good taste and good feeling, 
against the charge of an abuse of the veto power. 

As to another class of the President’s vetoes, the charge of 
inconsistency is stronger. Bills for the erection of public build- 
ings are not so numerous, nor are the facts concerning them 
so uncertain, that their merits cannot be examined. Of these 
Cleveland has vetoed nine. In every instance the question 
was whether at a given place the business of the United States 
warranted a public building. It was a question of detail, the 
determination of which might well be left to the legislative and 
money-appropriating department. By what process the Presi- 
dent approved public buildings for towns like Huntsville, Ala, 


is not proof 
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and Owensboro, Ky., and vetoed them for large cities like Day- 
ton, O., and Lynn, Mass., it is difficult to see. This line of 
vetoes has been marked by a favoritism which cannot easily be 
reconciled with consistent discretion. 

Inconsistency is chargeable against the veto of the Depend- 
ent Pension Bill, the only veto of much moment in the whole 
long list. Its propriety is a matter of fair difference of opin- 
ion. It was entirely within the authority of the President, 
and he is entitled to every presumption of honest conviction in 
regard to it. It is, however, at variance with his last annual 
message, which substantially recommended pensions in cases of 
“destitution and dependence, not as an incident of their serv- 
ice, but with advancing age or through sickness or misfortune.” 
This broad language, of course, means the pensioning of vet- 
erans of the Union army who are destitute and dependent, from 
whatever innocent cause. And yet it was a measure to that 
effect which he vetoed. But the veto was especially inconsistent 
in view of the fact that the President had just signed the Mexi- 
can Pension Bill, which gives a pension to all destitute and de- 
pendent soldiers of the Mexican war. As many of the latter 
had borne arms in the later civil war against the United States, 
it is a pretty severe discrimination, very like an abuse of ex- 
ecutive discretion, to sign a bill in their behalf and to veto a 
considerably less comprehensive bill in behalf of soldiers who 
never had a drop of traitor blood in their veins, who risked their 
lives for the Union, and who are to-day so destitute and de- 
pendent as to come within the requirement of “ total inability 
to procure their subsistence by daily labor.” 

Of other bills vetoed by Cleveland, three were for private 
claims, one for distributing seeds among Texas farmers, two con- 
cerned ports of delivery, one, a right of way through an Indian 
reservation, one, the bridging of a lake, and one, anatomical sci- 
ence in Washington. They are, to use an old turn, fair enough 
matters for the interposition against them of a veto by any 
president who thinks that against them a veto ought to be in- 
terposed. As to the whole hundred and a half, it will prob- 
ably occur to the student that the list is remarkabler at her for 
its length than for its value, and that they are hardly compara- 
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ble in the importance of their subject-matter with those which 
Jackson and Johnson and Hayes returned to Congress in their 
battles with it upon issues vitally affecting the financial system 
of the government, its reconstruction after the civil war, or the 
maintenance of the constitutional independence and stability of 
its executive department; and that, on the whole, it would be as 
well if, recognizing something of the conservative view which 
the early presidents took of the exercise of the veto power, our 
present laborious and painstaking chief magistrate had exer- 
cised it, not necessarily, indeed, with their now outgrown for- 
bearance, but with such forbearance as should save any risk of 
derogating from the ultimate impressiveness of a high constitu- 
tional prerogative—a power not too good for homely use, yet 





too valuable to be wasted, or exposed to contempt from undue 
familiarity. 


JOHN D. Lona. 





IS THE NEGRO VOTE SUPPRESSED? 


THE question of the alleged suppression of the negro vote 
in the South has for some years been comparatively quiescent, 
but now the framers of political platforms are striving to bring 
it to the front, and it may be that they will succeed, as they 
have succeeded before, in arousing sectional animosity. We 
are, however, encouraged to believe that, in the estimation of 
the people of the United States, four years of civil war sufficed 
for all purposes, and that the desire of our fellow-citizens North 
and South is for peace and harmony. We believe further that 
the people of the United States are disposed to recognize in 
public opinion the most effective instrumentality for the redress 
of every wrong. It is becoming clearer every day that peace 
and not strife should characterize the mutual relations of North 
and South—sections of a great country which purports to be a 
federation of commonwealths based upon fraternity and good 
faith. Twenty-four years of reflection and “ counting the cost,” 
it does seem, should convince all men and parties that the con- 
tinued effort of certain journals and politicians to imbitter the 
people of the more populous section of the country against the 
twelve millions of their fellow-citizens in the South is not 
exactly the best means of promoting the national welfare. 

For some years we in the South have been congratulating 
ourselves that we had all gone manfully to work repairing the 
waste places, and seeking, under unwonted conditions, new 
avenues to profitable industry. Some of these avenues we have 
discovered, and are hopefully entering them. Of one thing 
friends and foes may rest assured, that the people of the southern 
States are not so foolish as to believe that their peace, their 
prosperity, or even their safety can be assured if a moiety of the 
population is treated with injustice and denied its rights in the 
state. And though the assertion will be challenged, I never- 
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theless affirm that a sense of moral and religious responsibility 
is restraining and directing us in our state polity and practice; 
and, considering the tremendous hindrances and obstructions 
that have been in our way, I think we have had more than an 
average success in discharging the obligations imposed upon us. 
The results of our efforts are our sufficient vindication with 
all, save the blind partisans who have condemned the southern 
people to outlawry. 

Take the State of Georgia, of which I may properly speak. 
In 1861 our estate was worth, say, in round numbers, $672,000,- 
000. In 1865 the frightful depletion and waste of war made the 
account stand $191,000,000. The State returns for 1886 place 
our taxable property at $306,507,578, and the returns for the 
present year show an increase of probably $12,000,000 over the 
last. We have increased the school enrollment from 49,578, 
white and black, in 1871, to 309,594, in 1885. In 1871 the 
colored children in our schools numbered 6,664; in 1885 we 
were providing for 119,248, and we may infer, in advance of the 
returns for the years 1886 and 1887, taking former increments as 
a guide, that the colored children now attending public schools 
in this State number 140,000. To whom should the credit 
of this showing be given? Surely not to the men who, so far 
from evincing a zealous and intelligent interest in the education 
of the freedmen of the State, either misappropriated or stole the 
funds which had been set aside for their schools. No sooner 
had carpet-bag ascendency and misrule ceased, than the south- 
ern man, the truest friend of the negro, inaugurated the system 
and policy that reflect such credit upon the sincerity and hu- 
manity of the South. Republicanismp ractically declared that 
all the negro was and all he had were captured assets of the 
party, and should be held for its exclusive use. Who ever heard, 


in the evil time of reconstruction, greed, and misrule, anything 
of the present outcry against wrongful or neglectful treatment 
of the freedman? 

I believe I fairly represent the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of public opinion in Georgia when I say that it is 
deemed a wise policy, resting on principles of justice, to have the 
colored people of the State educated; and, so far from placing 
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obstructions in the way, to afford all proper and possible facili- 
ties for that end. 

Friendly relations habitually exist between our white and 
black citizens, and are never disturbed except on those occasions 
when the exigencies of party politics call for an agitation of race 
prejudices. It would be well if those in possession of the secret 
of the present party scheme for “ firing the negro heart” would 
disclose at least a part of the ulterior purpose of the agitation. 
This is due the country, for the stake is of vast consequence to 
all, and no doubt involves more than the wisest among us can 
foretell. The cry is now raised that in the South the negro 
has been defrauded of his vote. And this is only an incident 
of the outrage. The principal evil and wrong in this alleged 
denial of suffrage to the colored man consists in the injury 
reflected upon the white man “in general;” and we will sup- 
ply the full commentary on the text, and say, upon the Repub- 
lican party “in particular.” The outcry against this enormity 
might be pathetic if it were not uttered, as it is in certain 
notable instances, in such inconsequential and inconclusive terms 
as to make it ridiculous. Governor Foraker, in presenting the 


argument, makes such an ingenuous exposure of the esoteric 
policy of his party as to induce a smile. Speaking with extreme 
acrimony of the frauds which, he alleges, are constantly perpe- 
trated on the negro vote, he says: 


**So long as these election frauds affected only local results the great 
mass of the people appeared to be, and probably were, largely indifferent 
about them. They did not realize, at least not keenly, that they were injured 
by the triumph of fraud in the election of even Congressmen and electors, 
So long as the general result was satisfactory, it was easy as well as agreeable 
to believe that in so far as such wrongs would not right themselves, it was 
the duty of others to correct them. But a change has been wrought. The 
dream of indifference was rudely interrupted by the presidential election of 
1884. The people of Ohio, and of every other northern State, were then 
made to understand and appreciate that when a man is not allowed to vote 
in Mississippi, or any other State, or when he wrongfully votes for himself, 
and his neighbor also, or when in any other way he interferes with the ex- 
pression of the popular will and its honest ascertainment, their rights are 
directly and importantly affected. . . . The consequence is, that Mr. 
Cleveland is President because the white Democrats of the South not only 
cast for him the votes which rightfully belonged to them, but also those 
88 votes which they fraudulently appropriated to their own use. . . . 
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That the South was made ‘solid’ by bloody and fraudulent methods is as 
indisputable an historical fact as the war itself. That it is now so maintained 
by improper methods is shown by such circumstances as the formal farce, 
called a congressional election, in the State of Georgia, last October. In 
Ohio, and every other Republican State, there are cast in each district at a 
congressional election an average of about 30,000 votes. There are about 
the same number of votes in each of the congressional districts of Georgia, 
but at the election of October 6, 1886, the votes cast were as follows 

In other words, with a total vote of less than- 28,000, ten members of Con- 
gress were chosen to represent the State of Georgia, and to wield as much 
power in shaping national legislation as any ten Congressmen of Ohio and 
other States who were chosen upon a total vote of 300,000.” 


The vote of the State of Georgia, for the year 1866, all told, 
was 148,805 whites and 99,428 blacks. But Governor Foraker 
says this vote ought to be at least 300,000, and according to his 
estimate of 30,000 votes to a district such it would be. But 
the fact is, that the whole vote of the State does not amount 
to 250,000. Since 1881 there has not been, in Georgia, such 
a state of excitement in our politics as to evoke the full 
vote. In that year, as I well remember, there was a conven- 
tion of the Republican party, which met in the Representatives’ 
Hall of the capitol. That convention was very largely com- 
posed of colored men. Its president was a negro, of hue deep 
enough to have perfectly satisfied Wendell Phillips) He was 
chosen, we suppose, in pursuance of the programme, over Mr. 
Akerman, a member well known as an ex-Attorney-General of 
the United States. Among the noted acts of this convention 
were a bitter resolution or two on the Cadet Whittaker case, and a 
resolution that the negroes of Georgia were entitled to two-thirds 
of the offices in the State. The doings of that convention give 
the all-sufficient explanation of the light vote cast in the last 
congressional election in Georgia, That convention had so 
little of the spirit of concession and forbearance, and seemed so 
indifferent to the feelings and rights of its white members and 
its white constituents, that a degree of disgust and hopelessness 
for the triumph of Republicanism in Georgia was created, which 
continues to this day. This fairly accounts for the slim vote 
which gives such offense to Governor Foraker and his political 
friends, 

By recurring to the table given in Governor Foraker’s article 
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in the Forum for August, of the congressional vote of 1886 in 
the State of Georgia, it will appear that in the 1st Congressional 
District there were only 2,061 votes cast, with 17 scattering. 
Of course, this was because there was no such opposition as 
to call out the vote of the district. The proof of this is to be 
found in the vote of the 1st District in the election preceding 
the last. In that contest Mr. Norwood’s vote was 10,857; Mr. 
Pleasant’s, Republican, 6,012 ; total, 16,869. This minority 
vote of 6,012 was, no doubt, largely made up of colored voters. 
The vote appears, in Republican eyes, grievously small; but 
lack of numbers and not intimidation or suppression accounts 
for it. Then we have for the 2d District, in one of the counts 
in this indictment, a vote of 2,411 for Mr. Turner, with 7 scat- 
tering. His vote in the election for the 49th Congress was 
7,828. Mr. Crisp’s vote in the 3d District, now 1,704, was, in 
the previous election, 9,963; his Republican opponent receiving 
93 and 4,286 votes in the same elections) The whole vote of 
the 3d District then was 14,342; now, as the Republicans give 
it, it is 1,704. 

In the 4th District, in the election for the 49th Congress, Mr. 
Harris received 10,608 votes; Mr. Milner, Republican, 4,156 ; 
Mr. Persons, Independent Democrat, 5,473; making, for the dis- 
trict, 20,237 votes. Now the vote is, 330 independent, and 2,909 
for the present representative. In 1884 Mr. Hammond received 
in the 5th District 9,008, and Mr. Martin, Republican, 5,130, 
making for the district 14,138. In the last election Judge Stewart 
received 2,909, and scattering 1 vote. In the 6th District Mr. 
Blount, in 1884, received 7,922 votes. Now he gets 1,722, and 
scattering 1 vote. In the 7th District, Mr. Clements called out a 
vote in 1884 of 10,496, and his Republican opponents got 3,417, 
570, and 283 respectively, making 14,766 for the district. In 
the last election the district cast 5,043 for Clements, and for an 
independent Democrat 1,537. In 1884 the vote of the 8th Dis- 
trict was: Reese, 7,834; Martin, Republican, 8,250 : scattering 
38. In the last election it was, 2,322 Democratic, 33 Republican. 
In the 9th District in 1884 we had 8,137; now the vote is, Cand- 
ler 2,355, and Republican 27. Lastly, we come to the 10th, Mr. 
Stephens’s famous district. In 1884 Mr. Barnes received 9,166 ; 
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Wright, colored, 1,277; Craig, Republican, 161; and scattering 
26, making for the district, 10,630. The last vote was 1,944, 
scattering 7. 

Now, in behalf of the Democrats of the State of Georgia, I 
appeal to all fair-minded men everywhere and of all parties. In 
the election for the 49th Congress the vote of Pennsylvania fell 
short of the number of electors in the State by more than 100,- 
000 votes. For Congressman at large 897,437 votes were cast, 
while the aggregate of votes for Congressmen in the several dis- 
tricts was 795,359. Mr. Osborn, the successful candidate for 
Congressman at large, was no doubt a gentleman of exceptional 
popularity, and this fact made the disproportion in the vote. 
Or was that disproportion the result of fraud or intimidation ? 
Now take the legal vote of the State of Georgia as 248,233, 
and then compare the vote cast in the election for members to 
the 49th Congress with the vote which the State is entitled 
to cast. That vote was 125,991, and was polled under no un- 
usual excitement; yet there was enough of excitement and op- 
position to bring out in the 4th District, in 1884, almost as many 
votes as were cast in the whole State in 1886, when there was no 
opposition. This is a large State, spreading over nearly or quite 
sixty thousand square miles. Very many of our polling-places 
are away from the voters’ homes fully a half- day’s journey. Is it 
reasonable to suppose, in the absence of all the usual incentives 
for casting a party vote, that men will leave their homes and 
pressing business cares and interests to cast a merely formal bal- 
lot? Then consider that in Georgia no one is allowed to vote 
who has not paid his taxes, it matters not what is the color of 
his skin. The defaulters for taxes among our colored popula- 
tion are numerous, and the number is becoming greater year by 
year. As long as the present law stands upon the statute-book it 
must be enforced, and it will not be an easy task for an objector 
or fault-finder to frame an argument against its spirit or its 
practical tendency; but to say that a colored man, or a white 
man, or a man of any hue whatever, is not allowed to offer him- 
self as a candidate in Georgia, or after his candidacy is denied a 
fair poll, is to assert what no man may say truthfully. There 
are numerous reasons which account for the disproportion in the 
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southern States between the Democratic and the Republican vote, 
First, as we say, the once weighty element in the Republican 
party in the State of Georgia was repelled, if not eliminated. 
The white members of the party were made to feel the power 
of the colored majority, and, as we have before said, withdrew, 
and they stay apart still. The jealousies and bickerings in the 
larger fraction keep what strength might be marshaled by that 
fraction ineffective, and without aim or organization. If it is 
right and proper for the Republican State of Rhode Island to 
shut out as many, probably, as 80,000 of her citizens from the 
ballot on a property qualification, surely the State of Georgia, 
by a parity of reasoning, may exclude the voter who will not 
pay his taxes. 

Partisan zeal and partisan catch-words have made us all 
familiar with the “solid South.” All enemies of the South and 
of the National Democratic party mean it for a reproach. As 
for the white vote of the South, there is every reason why it 
should be “solid;” the very instinct of self-preservation de- 
manded that it should be so. Why should not the white men of 
the South stand together when it seemed that the whole world 
was against them? And even had all the external forces been 
arrayed against them, their condition would have been tolerable 
had it not been for the danger and eternal menace of the element 
within. For one, I believe that an overruling Providence led us 
safely through our wilderness of troubles and perplexities. Loss 
of life, loss of property, was not our severest affliction. Humili- 
ation, worse than death, became almost a habit of our minds, 
Adventurers without name, when they happened not to be in- 
famous, were our oppressors. In the precincts of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau the man who had been a slave became a pet, while the 
beggared master was made to feel that he was an outcast. All 
this time these men were heartily in accord with the teaching of 
Wendell Phillips, that : 


‘* Treason should have been punished by confiscating its landed property. 

We all see now that magnanimity went as far as it could safely go when it 
granted the traitor his life. His land should have been taken from him. 
That land should have been divided between the negroes, forty acres 

toeach family. . . . Then, again, those States should have been held as 
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Territories until a different mood of mind among tho whites, and the imml- 
gration of Northern men, wealth, and ideas made it safe to trust that section 
with State governments,” 


In those days what else could we do but become “solid”? 
We never saw the hour, in all those frightful days of trial, when 
we would not have warmed to the man in the North, let him be 
what he might, Republican or Democrat, who expressed for us 
a word of sympathy or showed a disposition to deal with us 
fairly. But it was not deemed worth while to take the southern 
whites into the account so Jong as the ownership of the negro 
pertained to the Republican party. Holding him, that party 
could do without us, and for two years or more after the war 
an unqualified tyranny ruled the South. We then saw that 
our last chance was with our old slaves, and we set to work to 
strengthen our cause with their aid. But we soon found that 
the effort was hopeless. Appeals that never failed before went 
for nothing, the minds of the colored people being paralyzed by 
the superstitious terrors of the oath that bound them to the 
“ Loyal League,” 

There was nothing left for it but to watch and wait. The 
700,000 votes we cast for Greeley could avail nothing against 
Mr. Phillips’s “forty acres and a mule,” to say nothing of 
that fearful oath. We lived to see the day when the pictures 
of Troup and Crawford looked down in the halls of the 
Georgia State Capitol on thirty negro members in one of 
our legislatures, and we thought we saw a determined effort so 
completely to Africanize our State and the States of the South 
as to leave for all time to come no doubt of Republican domina- 
tion on our soil. It would have been sheer lunacy on our part 
had we helped our enemy, the Republican party, to do its perfect 
work by aggravating our troubles through foolish and wicked 
oppugnance to the colored man. From the “surrender” to the 
present moment our will and our deeds prove that we have 
taken the course in regard to the freedman that our best inter- 
ests and the dictates of religion and wise policy would suggest. 

We therefore will not suffer the charge, so roundly and 
so persistently made against us, of defrauding the negro out of 
his vote, to go unchallenged. We deny, as roundly as our 
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enemies assert the charge, that the negro is denied a right to 
vote ; indeed, there is no such interference with the free exercise 
of the franchise in the South as we see practiced by employers of 
labor in the North. No man who valued his character for truth 
and honesty could assert of my State what Senator Wallace said 
of his, from his place in the United States Senate: 


‘*No such political domination has ever existed anywhere as now dom- 
inates and controls the Republican organization, and through it the power of 
that great State. Sixteen thousand black and white Republican voters in Penn- 
sylvania are sufficient to elect a Congressman, but it requires 44,000 of their 
opponents to do so,” 


What says that solid and staid intellect, strong as pure, and 
pure as able, ex-Senator Thurman? 

‘“« Mr. President, there is great danger. The question is, whether this country 
shall be governed with a view to the rightsof every man, the poor man as well 
as the rich man, or whether the longest purse shall carry the elections, and 
this be a mere plutocracy instead of a democratic republic. That is the 


danger, and that danger, let me tell my friend, exists far more in the North 
than in the South.” 


Why do those professing acquaintance with the spirit and 
methods of our government attempt to excite the public mind 
by alleging what they call an inadequate vote. These men know 
that many cases could be quoted where the smallest majorities 
have determined the fiercest contests. One vote might do this. 
Twelve hundred votes, we might say, determined the last pres- 
idential election. And when we come to speak of disproportion 
between the number of votes cast and the representation in Con- 
gress, cases in point are innumerable. We remember that in the 
election of 1876 the vote stood, in six of the middle States, for 
the Republicans, 1,842,212, for the Democrats, 1,804,341. This 
vote gave the Republicans 75 members of Congress, and the 
Democrats 46, being 29 members for a majority of 37,871. 
In the same year Indiana sent for the Republicans nine members 
to the House of Representatives, and for the Democrats four, 
notwithstanding that the Democrats had a plurality of 5,000 
votes in the State. In the same year, with a majority against 
them of 110,000 votes, the Republicans of Pennsylvania had two- 
thirds of the congressional delegation from that State. 
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It is my earnest belief, and with all sincerity and solemnity [ 
declare it, that the present agitation of the question of negro suf- 
frage by the Republican managers means serious trouble to the 
country. For ten years of administration, with every branch of the 
government in their control, the Republican party never moved a 
finger to correct abuses that they would have the world think 
have become intolerable in the two years of Mr. Cleveland's 
administration. And now, when we hear scarcely a murmur of 
complaint in the localities which ought to be the centers of 
trouble between black and white; when the negro has his news- 
paper to represent him; when there are thousands of negro 
teachers in the land, and organized religious denominations, with 
their conferences and their presbyteries and associations, to 
sound the alarm; in the face of these clear evidences of improve- 
ment under Democratic administration, certain disturbers of the 
peace are seeking to lash the public mind into a rage about the 
negro and his wrongs. The people of this great country are in 
effect counseled to turn from the consideration of the many 
weighty problems which confront them, and never rest till the 
negro vote is again and securely in the grasp of the Republican 
party. 

We have questions of taxation to settle, of coast defense, of 
revival of our merchant marine, of building a navy ; but all these 
must be passed by as of small account till the negro vote in the 
South is driven back into the Republican camp. It matters not 
that more than 75,000 laboring men were on strike in the 
United States last January, and at this writing tens of thousands 
are only calming down from a state of exasperation. The dis- 
content of the laboring class, almost everywhere in the Union, 
gives but little concern to the Republican plotter. But about 
the oppression of the negro and the suppression of his vote, of 
which the agitators are happy toinform the colored man, nothing 
too emphatic and denunciatory can be said, and nothing too rad- 
ical can be done. 

If we in the South have, after all, forfeited the confidence 
and respect of our brethren of the North, we are ina sad plight, 
and so is our country. I ask our northern friends to take up the 
roll of members elect from Georgia to the next Congress, and, in 
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fact, that from any other southern State, and compare these men 
with their colleagues from any other State or section. If those 
who are charging on them by innuendo that they made their 
way to their seats in Congress by fraud or intimidation, knew 
these maligned gentlemen as well as I do, they would credit 
them with a sensibility of honor that would “feel a stain like a 
wound,” and a love of truth and honesty that would cause them 
to refuse the presidency if it had to be won by fraud on any 
one, black or white. 

For myself, I can truthfully affirm that when I returned to 
my home after the close of the war, I made up my mind that by 
every means, and with all my strength of body and of mind, I 
would do the work of a peace-maker, whose most ardent wish was 
to see our unhappily estranged people reunited. I have labored 
steadily and earnestly in the cause of harmony and pacification, 
and to my knowledge there are thousands of southern men who 
are heartily co-operating for this noblest of aims; and we intend 
that no ends of personal ambition or of party advantage shall be 
attained by such methods as would justify the reproaches which 
are now cast upon us. 


ALFRED H. CoLQvulirtt. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL FROM WITHIN. 


THE Paris International Congress, in the session held May 
29, 1879, decided in favor of a sea-level canal from Limon Bay 
to Panama. According to the “Compte Rendu des Séances,” 
the total number of delegates was 136, of whom 74 were French- 
men and 62 foreigners. When the vote was taken 98 delegates 
were present. Of these* 74 voted in favor of the Panama 
line, 8 voted against it, and 16 abstained from voting. Of the 
74 who voted for Panama 42 were Frenchmen, and 9 of these 
either actually held, or had held, situations on the Suez Canal. 
These facts explain the general feeling that the Panama enter- 
prise must lead to complications between the United States and 
France—complications all the more likely to arise since the Les- 
seps management is understood to be hereditary. The political 
attitude assumed by M. de Lesseps in Egypt, at the time of 
Arabi’s revolt, is not yet forgotten. 

It must be admitted that the history of the canal will never 
be known; but some glimpses of the facts may be caught here 
and there in looking over the pages of the company’s only 
organ.+ This “Bulletin” is but another name for M. de Les- 
seps. The hand may be the hand of Esau, but the voice is the 
voice of Jacob throughout. It is M. de Lesseps who declares 
that “the Panama Canal will be more easily begun, finished, 
and maintained than the Suez Canal;” and his argument is al- 
ways to this effect: ‘‘The work is vigorously attacked all along 
the line, and every one is animated by the best spirit. I suc- 
ceeded at Suez and I will do even better at Panama.” The 


* The figures, as given in the ‘‘Compte Rendu,” 78, 8, and 12, are inac- 
curate, and do not agree with the detailed report. Lieutenant Wyse, in ‘* Le 
Canal de Panama,” omits the abstentions, but gives the correct figures for 
the votes 


t* Bulletin du Canal [nterocéanique.” Semi-monthly since Sept. 1, 1879. 
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president was not to hold his place by any precarious tenure. 
The by-laws of the company * provided that no holder of less 
than twenty shares should vote or utter an opinion at a meeting. 
If, nevertheless, he wished to be present, there was but one part 
of the hall open to him. The number of these silent partners 
was, in 1885, approximately 100,000. There must have been 
nearly as many at the beginning. 

In August, 1879, M. de Lesseps called for subscriptions to 
800,000 shares of stock, but without success. In December he 
went to Panama with ten distinguished engineers, two of them 
Americans, to study the line of the canal. 

On the 1st of January, 1880, the first stroke of the pick was 
made at the Pacific terminus by Mlle. Ferdinande de Lesseps. 
On the 14th February, 1880, the engineers made their report,t 
estimating the quantity of earth to be removed at 75,000,000 
cubic meters, and the cost at 843,000,000 francs. M. de Lesseps 
reduced this estimate of cost to 658,000,000 francs. In April, 
1880, the Academy of Sciences appointed, at the request of 
M. de Lesseps, a committee to examine the scientific questions 
that might arise in the cutting of the canal. This committee 
received frequent communications from M. de Lesseps on sub- 
jects interesting in themselves,t such as rainfall, quarantine, 
borings on the isthmus, ete. These were received as informa- 
tion, and duly published in the “ Bulletin” under the august 
name of the Academy, which lends dignity to any publica- 
tion. 

Services apparently more real, but essentially similar to those 
rendered by the committee of the Academy of Sciences, were 
performed by the Superior Consulting Commission, composed of 
men of the greatest capacity and integrity, who accepted, at the 
request of M. de Lesseps, the duty of considering and answer- 
ing questions prepared by the company and laid before them.§ 
These questions, relating to technical details, were always an- 
swered by the commission, but there is nothing to show that 
practical effect was given to any one of the answers. The com- 

* See particularly p. 781 of the ‘‘ Bulletin.” + Ibid., pp. 114, 115. 


t Idid., pp. 401, 586, 548, 663, 728, 911, 1360, 1490. 
§ Ibid., pp. 473, 709, 717, 834, 862, 1083. 
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mission closes its last report* with these words: “And [the 
commission] restricts itself, for the rest, to calling the atten- 
tion of the general manager to the observations on details 
presented by several of its members, and mentioned in the min- 
utes attached to this document.” The minutes and observa- 
tions were probably uninteresting, for they have not been pub- 
lished. 

In September, 1880, an estimate of cost was made, amounting 
to 530,000,000 franes,t much below M. de Lesseps’s reduced esti- 
mate; and it was added that Messrs. Couvreux & Hersent had 
undertaken to finish the canal for 512,000,000 franes,t exclusive 
of various general expenses. Allowing for these and for the 
unforeseen, the total cost is estimated at 700,000,000 frances. On 
the 15th November, 1880, M. de Lesseps announced that the 
company would be immediately constituted, with a capital of 
300,000,000 francs in 600,000 shares, and that the “total cost” 
of the canal was calculated at 600,000,000 francs. Reservation 
having been made of 10,000 shares, the 590,000 remaining were 
offered and taken in December. In a report § dated March 


ve 
» 


3, 1881, M. de Lesseps says : 


‘+ But two things need to be done : to remove a mass of earth and stones, 
on a line 65 kilometers long, and to control the river Chagres. . . . The 
canal is, therefore, an exact mathematical operation.” 


Karly in 1881 || engineers, workmen, and machines had been 
sent forward, and on the lst October of that year it was an- 
nounced that the period of organization would close with the 
end of the year 1882. On the 29th of June, 1882, 4 the presi- 
dent reported the situation as entirely satisfactory. At the same 
time he announced the purchase of the Panama Railroad, and 
asked for authority to issue 250,000 five per cent. bonds of 500 
francs each. These were issued and taken. 

On the 7th of September, 1882, a severe earthquake was felt 


** Bulletin,” p. 1084. + Ibid., p. 263. 

} This statement, though repeatedly made, is incorrect. Messrs, Couvreux 
& Hersent never signed the agreement. 
§ Idid., p. 332. | Jbid., p 441. | Jbid., p. 589. 
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at Panama, although it had been proved at the Paris Congress 
that no such thing could happen. The “ Bulletin” found com- 
fort in the reflection that M. de Lesseps had determined to 
build his canal without locks; but a more obvious cause for 
satisfaction would seem to be that the Panama Canal was still 
very much in the air. In May, 1883,* appears the first regu- 
lar report of the excavations, with the notice that a statement 
of the cube produced would be given every month. The sum 
total of the extraction up to March 1, 1883, was said to be 
500,962 cubic meters. The promised monthly table was con- 
tinued, more or less regularly, to the 1st of February, 1885, 
when it was announced+ that various difficulties inter- 
fered with the report, and that, for this reason, the results ob- 
tained would be given thenceforward, not in “dry, crude, tel- 
egraphic figures,” but largely, and with complementary expla- 
nations. 

On the 3d of October, 1883, 600,000 bonds of 500 frances each 
were offered at 285 francs, and all were taken. Just before this 
(on the 28th of September t) “. Dingler, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Manager of the canal, gave a lecture in Paris on the great en- 
terprise, with M. de Lesseps as prompter. In this lecture, which 
was enlivened by the questions put by M. de Lesseps, M. Dingler 
made the admission that the mass to be removed was very nearly 
100,000,000 cubic meters, instead of 75,000,000. At the close 
of the performance M. de Lesseps expressed his appreciation of 
the patriotic feeling which had brought to the help of his enter- 
prise what Lord Palmerston called “ les petits gens;” and the 
audience laughed at the noble lord’s bad French. It is not 
known that Lord Palmerston made any pretensions to scholar- 
ship, and yet no one can believe that his French was more faulty 
than the English of M. de Lesseps. Be this as it may, the 
spectacle of this “great Frenchman” entertaining a French au- 
dience with feeble fun at the expense of a dead enemy is in- 
structive. There have been and there are, fortunately, French- 


* “ Bulletin,” p. 767. 

+ Ibid., p. 1147. The mass extracted up to February, 1885, amounted to 
10,198,118 cubic meters. 
t Jbid., p. 879. 
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men who could not descend to this kind of thing.* “These 
‘small people,” said M. de Lesseps, ‘“ have accomplished the 
two greatest works of this century.” One of these works is, of 
course, the Suez Canal; the other, equally of course, is the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, which does not appear to have been the work of the 
small people. It was undertaken, to be sure, by the small king- 
dom of Sardinia; but the minister who planned it, and secured, 
at last, the reluctant co-operation of France in the great work, 
was Cavour. If M. de Lesseps thinks himself worthy of a 
place by the side of Cavour, he will find very few to agree with 
him. 

The testimony of other journals. not always discreet, is fre- 
quently cited by the “Bulletin.” The “Gazette Maritime et 
Commerciale,” of February 2, 1884, has a charming passage: 

‘* The work on the Panama Canal presents a comforting and even seductive 
aspect. If you come across any shareholder who has doubts, send him here.” 


There were then, even in 1884, some shareholders who did 
not believe everything that was told them. They were not with- 
out justification. If anything is calculated to inspire the un- 
scientific man with confidence, it is the deliberate judgment of 
engineers on a question of engineering; and it must have be- 
wildered the stockholders to be told, in the report of July 23, 
1884,+ that the mass of earth to be excavated for the canal, es- 
timated at 75,000,000 cubic meters in 1880, and at 100,000,000 
cubic meters in 1883, was now, for the third time, exactly 
caleulated, and found to be not less than 120,000,000 cubie 
meters. 

On the 5th of September, 1884, the “ Bulletin” + contained 
a letter addressed by M. de Lesseps to the great financial es- 
tablishments of Paris, as well as to the correspondents of the 
company, stating that the company had then at its command 
the sum of nearly 233,000,000 francs, and that the 387,387 


* Compare Ernest Renan’s noble words in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Lettre & M. 
Strauss:” ‘* Une de nos faiblesses, au contraire, d nous autres Frangais de la 
vieille école, est de croire que les délicatesses du galant homme passent avant 
tout devoir, avant toute passion, avant toute croyance, avant la patrie, avant 
la religien.” 


+ ‘ Bulletin,” p. 1€37. t Ibid., p. 1061 
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bonds of 500 francs each, to be issued on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1884, would add to this amount 129,000,000 frances. Of 
these bonds only 318,245 were taken, but M. de Lesseps was 
delighted with this result. In 1885* it was announced that 
the Americans were already at work building a fleet of sailing 
ships in order to take advantage of the opening of the canal. 
It would be interesting to know what bas become of this fleet. 

The report presented to the shareholders on the 29th of 
July, 1885, fills thirteen pages of the “ Bulletin.”+ Here M, 
de Lesseps congratulates the shareholders and himself on the 
perfect harmony which exists between them, the natural fruit 
of the entire sincerity with which the company had explained 
the state of its affairs. In illustration of this sincerity, he says t 
that the cutting at La Culebra, “the knot of the problem,” in- 
volves the removal of 20,000,000 cubic meters; the previous 
statements had fixed the amount at 8,000,000. As with the cut 
at La Culebra and the cube of the whole excavation, so it is 
with the cost of the canal.§ This is positively fixed, once again, 
at not more than 700,000,000 francs on the day of inauguration ; 
and this in the face of the fact that, in September, 1884, the 


company was actually paying interest on 1,026,622,500 francs: 


The report closes with the announcement that the president 
had applied to the government for an authorization to issue 
lottery bonds to the amount of 600,000,000 francs. The small 
shareholder is managed with great adroitness in these reports 
and in the “ Bulletin.” Accustomed himself to small econo- 
mies, he was undoubtedly fascinated and flattered by the free- 
dom and nonchalance with which millions and hundreds of 
millions were handled by “ his” company, and misgivings 
could hardly take definite shape in his mind so long as his 
interest was punctually paid. Still less did he ever reflect that 
the money paid to him as interest came out of his own pocket. 
The reports of work for 1885 show a total of 8,212,000 
cubic meters; and the whole amount of the excavation, up to 
January 1, 1886, was 17,860,118 cubic meters. The French 


“Bulletin,” pp. 1208, 1245 + Ibid., pp. 1249-1262. 
+ Dhid., p. 1257. & Ibid., p. 1259. 
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Government, before acting on the application for authorization 
of a lottery loan, dispatched, in January, 1886, an engineer, M. 
Rousseau, to inspect the canal and report on its actual condi- 
tion. M. Rousseau’s report has not been published, but the 
“ Bulletin” of July 1, 1886, gives a summary of the conclu- 
sions he had reached. He held that the cutting of the isthmus, 
a possible work in itself, had gone too far to be abandoned, 
and that to give it up would be a disaster for the stockholders, 
as well as a blow to French influence in America. The enter- 
prise was worthy of regard and support, but, as there was no 
government control over the plans and the outlay, or the di- 
rection of the work, in an undertaking which involved serious 
contingencies, it was plain to him that the government ought 
not to give to the company counsel or guarantee of any kind 
whatever. He added :* 

‘ Though, as I have said, I consider it possible to dig the Panama Canal, 
I have not in this report concealed my belief that the termination of the work, 
with the resources counted on, and in the time specified, is nore than problem- 
atical, unless the company decides upon making important reductions and 
simplifications in its plans,” 


The Chamber of Deputies, on the 24th of June, 1886, named 
a committee to examine and report upon the company’s applica- 
tion for authority to raise a lottery loan. This committee having 
been unable, after six meetings, to agree upon a report, decided 
to let the matter lie over until October. M. de Lesseps, informed 
of this decision, withdrew the company’s application, and ad- 
dressed an indignant letter ¢ to the shareholders: 

‘*They put me off. I will not be put off. True to my past, when they 


try tostop meI goon. Not by myself, it is true, but with 350,000 French- 
men, who share my patriotic confidence.” 


Like another distinguished character, M. de Lesseps seems to 
have been less eager for the company than for the contributions 
of the 350,000 Frenchmen; and he tells them, accordingly, that 
bonds will be issued for the 600,000,000 franes. 

The annual meeting took place on the 29th of July, 1886. 
The president’s report was full of encouragement. Everything 


* « Bulletin,” p. 155: + Ibid., p. 1558. 
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. 
was in the best condition, stores of material were accumulated, 
the Bishop of Costa Rica was sure the canal would be opened 
in 1889, and several chambers of commerce desired that the 
company should receive government support. Unfortunately, 
the hostility of evil-minded men had forced the company to 
borrow money at disadvantageous rates. The period of active 
execution, begun on the lst of January, 1883, had now lasted 
three years and six months, and this was all that M. de Les- 
seps could say of the work for the control of the Chagres : * 


‘* New studies, which have been submitted to our Superior Consulting 
Commission, seem to offer the means of making considerable simplifications in 
the works for controlli*. and drawing off the waters of the Chagres.” 


Of the Culebra cut, declared by the “ Bulletin” + to be “the 
most important of all, the one that may be considered as repre- 
senting in itself alone the digging of the canal,” this is what the 
president reports, after forty-two months of vigorous action: 


‘‘The reorganization of the working stations, in order to receive thirty 
new large excavators, has proceeded side by side with the removal by the old 
machines. The monthly product has ranged, according to circumstances, 
between 43,000 and 110,500 cubic meters. A development of plan for the 
complete utilization of all the apparatus, and the entrance upon the stage of 
French contractors—Messrs. Artigues and Sonderegger—who have already 
won their spurs on the isthmus, put us in a position to reckon from this time on 
the realization of our aims.” 


Nothing is said of the contractors for the Culebra section, + who, 
having begun their work in June, 1885, were to deliver it finished 
in October, 1886. 

On the 3d of August, 1886, the new issue of 500,000 
bonds of 1,000 francs each was offered at 450 francs; and 
458,802 of the half million were taken.§ The excavation for 
1886, as reported in the “ Bulletin,” amounted to 11,727,000 
cubic meters. For the first six months of 1887 the amount 
was 7,030,000 cubic meters; and the whole extraction, from 
the beginning of the work to the Ist of July of this year, is 


found to be 36,617,118 cubic meters. The monthly production 


* «« Bulletin,” p. 1571. t Ibid., p. 1179. 
¢ Ibid. § lbid., p. 1589. 
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for 1886 was estimated by the president* at 1,000,000, and that 
for 1887 at 2,000,000, cubic meters. There is not the faintest 
sign of an approach to the latter figure; and the reader of the 
“Bulletin” very soon learns to distrust its statements, as well 
as its estimates. Whatever can be tested fails to stand the 
test, and even the general meaning of an article or a report is 
invariably contradicted by subsequent revelations. If articles 
on the Suez Canal, the Bourse quotations of stock, the opinions 
of newspapers, and the itineraries of M. de Lesseps had been 
left out of this publication, it would have been reduced by half, 
and would have told just as much and just as little as it now 
tells to those seeking information. An extract from “ Le Vol- 
taire” + shows how discipline was enforced among the share- 
holders. At the meeting of July 29, 1885, a shareholder rose 
to say that he was not satisfied with the statements of the report 
as to the cost of excavation, and that he called for an inves- 
tigation. To him rose another, hot with zeal: “ Never! when 
M. de Lesseps has spoken, there is no need of an investigation!” 
There was a tempest of applause, and then a cry: “ Down with 
investigators!” Silence having been restored, M. Charles de 
Lesseps finished the seeker of facts with this home-thrust: “If I 
were in your place, and had so little confidence in the action of 
the council, I should sell my shares, for at present prices there 
would be nothing but gain.” Blood will tell. Culture and 
courtesy and regard for right are not less hereditary than the 
presidency of the Panama Canal Company. 

It is now four years and a half since active operations were 
begun on the isthmus. If the “ Bulletin” is to be believed, 
the plans have been carefully studied and systematically fol- 
lowed; there has been no lack of funds; and the working 
force, every way sufficient, has been animated by the best 
spirit. What has been done? Taking the “ Bulletin’s” figures, 
86,617,118 cubic meters have been extracted, out of 120,000,000. 
This is the whole performance. The control of the Chagres 
River is just where it was before the meeting of the Paris Con- 
gress, and the Culebra hill is barely scratched. For such a 


* * Bulletin,” p. 1579. + Ibid., p. 127: 
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result the cost has been prodigious. The company, on the 1st 
of July, 1887, was paying interest on : 


600,000 shares capital stock (all paid in), interest at 5¢ 300,000,000 francs. 
Loan, June 29, 1882, interest at 54 ... 125,000,000 * 


Loan, October 3, 1883, interest at 3¢................ 300,000,000 
Loan, September 25, 1884, interest at 4: cceess, aan «3 
Loan, August 3, 1886, interest at 3: wee..-eee 468,802,000 “ 


1 342,924, 5( )0 francs. 


The yearly burden of interest on this amount is 50,378,960 
francs. By its own showing, therefore, the company has dis- 
posed of 223,820,666 francs a year; but there is reason to 
believe that the amount is larger. The loans of September 
25, 1884, and August 3, 1886, left in the company’s hands, 
the former 69,142 bonds of 500 frances each, and the latter 
41,198 bonds of 1,000 frances each. The 69,142 bonds, it was 
announced, would not be issued without a special vote of the 
council, and M. de Lesseps declared, in a letter of August 6, 
1886, that the 41,198 bonds had been canceled. No notice 
has been given of a special vote liberating the 69,142 bonds of 
the company’s four per cent. loan, but there have been on the 
Bourse, since the 12th of April, 1887, 477,387 four per cent. 
Panama Canal bonds. It is an act of faith to conclude that 
the 41,198 bonds have been canceled. 

The funds reported as available on the 30th of June, 1887, 
amounted to 143,233.428 francs. A new loan was offered on 
the 26th of July, of 500,000 thousand-frane bonds. Of these 
bonds, offered at 440 francs, only 258,887 were taken. These 
added to the company’s resources 113,910,280 frances, and 
swelled the indebtedness to 1,601,811,000 francs, and the 
yearly interest to 58,145,570 franes. The visible resources of 


the company are, therefore, barely sufficient for one vear’s ex- 
penses, taking the story as it is told by the “ Bulletin,” with all 
its evident suppressions and glosses and mystifications, Al- 
lowing no more than their fair value to these, it is plain that 
the company is ruined. The concurrent testimony of disinter- 
ested scientific men, Europeans and Americans, is that the mass 
of the excavation to be made is even now greater than the com- 
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pany’s highest estimate for the entire work. It has cost, there- 
fore, 1,600,000,000 francs to do nothing at all. If all this money 
had been furnished by M. de Lesseps and his friends, who could 
know what they were doing, it would have been mere waste to 


spend it on an enterprise conceived in vanity and prosecuted 
without seriousness and without intelligence; but we have all 
been told with wearisome iteration that the Panama Canal was 
the work of poor proprietors, of people, that is to say, who had 
no money to lose. M. de Lesseps has used the magic of his 
name to beguile these simple-minded folk, and to wheedle them 
into risking the hard-earned savings which they kept—such was 
their knowledge of the world and of finance—laid away in a 
corner. It is they, and not he, who will suffer by the failure of 
the canal, for his cheerful spirit is not to be quelled by the 
misfortunes of others, nor even by the reflection that his place 
in the history of his time is already marked out by the side of 
that minister who, with a light heart, led his country into the 
most fatal of wars. 


GEORGE C. HURLBUT. 











SHALL UTAH BECOME A STATE? 


It is forty years since the people called “Mormons,” ex- 
pelled from the State of Illinois by the pressure of an odium 
excited by their religion, organized and made an emigration en 
masse across the public domain of the United States, in search 
of a country where they could found a community on their own 
religious and social ideas. This great body of men, women, and 
children, among whom were very few persons of foreign birth, 
were for a whole year on the national domain, out of the limits 
of any State, marching slowly through the wilderness, until 
they got beyond the Rocky Mountains. The whole country 
knew that they carried their polygamy and their church organi- 
zation along with them; they were within reach of the federal 
power until they passed out of the United States; yet not a 
finger of the law was lifted against their practice of plural mar- 
riage. 

I was at that time more than thirty years of age, and was 
just as conversant with what was taking place as I am with 
what is going on to-day. The state of public sentiment was one 
of entire indifference to the polygamy of the Mormons, provided 
they took it where it would no longer be in contact with the 
civilization of the country in the matter of marriage. In July, 
1847, the head of the column reached the neighborhood of the 
Great Salt Lake. It was some months, however, before they 
were all gathered in; but, when all had come, they amounted 
to a population of 20,000 souls. They immediately raised the 
Stars and Stripes, founded the community which they contem- 
plated, called it the State of Deseret, and soon after applied for 
admission into the Union. The country was then a province 
of Mexico, At the termination of the war between the United 
States and Mexico this province of Utah became, under the 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the property of the United 
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States. It was organized into a Territory by an act of Congress 
passed in 1850; and then occurred, if not a direct sanction of 
polygamy, what was, at least, a marked manifestation of public 
indifference about it. Brigham Young, the civil and religious 
leader of the Mormons, was made by the Government of the 
United States Territorial Governor, and he held the office for 
seven years. He did not seek it; it was offered to him, and he 
accepted it. Every well-informed person in the United States 
knew that he had numerous wives, and numerous families of 
children by his several wives. 

The government could just as well have sent a non-Mormon 
to be governor; but Brigham Young was selected because it was 
assumed that his people were to be a community by themselves, 
and because the people of the United States did not care enough 
about the polygamy to take any public action against it. This 
torpor and indifference continued fora period of fifteen years, 
during which plural marriages were greatly multiplied in Utah. 

In 1852, during the first term of the governorship of Brig- 
ham Young, plural marriage was officially announced as a doc- 
trine of the Mormon Church, and published abroad as well as at 
home. In that period there began to be a considerable influx 
into the Territory of persons who were not Mormons, and who 
are now known there as “ Gentiles.” The Mormon civilization, 
in respect to marriage, thus came in contact with that other 
civilization that has always existed throughout this Union. In 
1862 the country rather suddenly awoke to the necessity of 
exterminating polygamy. This change from a state of indif- 
ference and non-action to measures of suppression, coming after 
manifest neglect, not to say encouragement, has been, like other 
paroxysms of public virtue succeeding public toleration of a 
supposed evil, productive of about as much harm as good. 

In 1862 an act of Congress was passed, making polygamy 
unlawful in the Territories, and punishing it as bigamy, with 
fine and imprisonment. At first the Mormons honestly believed 
this law to be unconstitutional, because polygamy was an article 
of their religious faith. But in 1879 they learned, from a decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States, that marriage 
being a civil relation between men and women, it is vo infringe- 
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ment of religious liberty for the legislative authority to prohibit 
a man from having more than one living wife. Still, after this 
decision, there were very few prosecutions for polygamy in Utah 
under the act of 1862. That law was allowed to become almost 
a dead letter. It was not amended until the end of twenty 
years. In 1882 a new statute was passed, now known as the 
Edmunds Act. It re-enacted the provisions of the act of 1862, 
which had made polygamy bigamy, and it also created a new 
misdemeanor, which it wrapped up in a single word. 
Its third section reads: 


‘If any male person, in a Territory or other place over which the United 
States have exclusive jurisdiction, hereafter cohabits with more than one 
woman, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than three hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or by both of said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the court.” 


At the same time, the Congress which created this new mis- 
demeanor of “ cohabitation,” without the least legislative defini- 
tion of the offense, entirely neglected to provide any appellate 
process by which the Supreme Court of the United States could 
review and correct the errors of the territorial judges in these 
“cohabitation” cases. Here, then, was left open a field for the 
most latitudinarian construction of a single word by the terri- 
torial judges, who are all Gentiles, not elected by the people 
of the Territory, but appointed at Washington, and animated 
by an extraordinary zeal to carry out the “heroic” treatment 
of the great problem of polygamy, which has been supposed to 
require “ drastic ” remedies. The consequence has been a judicial 
administration of the Edmunds law by the territorial courts 
which is a disgrace to the jurisprudence of the United States. 
Aged men, who married their plural wives long before there 
was any prohibitory law, and who, after the passage of the 
Edmunds Act, honestly confined their marital relations to one of 
their wives, doing nothing whatever but caring and providing 
for the others, according to their sense of moral and religious 
duty, and not dwelling with them at all, have been by scores 
convicted of unlawful “cohabitation ” with more than one woman, 
heavily fined, and imprisoned in the penitentiary for the longest 
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possible terms, in loathsome association with the most abandoned 
criminals. This sort of “ public justice” is taking place in 
Utah almost every day. It is disgusting to read, as it has 
been my duty to read, the accounts of these persecutions, per- 
petrated without the least necessity, and made possible by the 
fact that the territorial judges have known that their forced 
and outrageous constructions of the statute are not subject to 
revision by the highest judicial tribunal in the land. I am will- 
ing to believe that the omission to provide any appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in these “ cohabitation” 
cases was an unintentional oversight on the part of Congress, 
but it was none the less a great wrong. 

It has become a common practice with the territorial judges 
to make an ostentatious show of clemency, by asking the prisoner, 
after conviction for unlawful “ cohabitation,” if he will obey the 
law in the future. If he will make this promise, it is intimated 
that a light sentence will be imposed for his past offense. Again 
and again the answer has been, “I cannot obey the law as you 
interpret it. I married my plural wives for time and eternity, 
in the full belief that such marriages were innocent in the sight 
of God. I cannot renounce my duty to provide for women who 
are dependent upon me, although since this law was passed, 
[ have had no sexual relation with any wife but the one 
with whom I have dwelt.” This has not been accepted as a 
sufficient submission, and the man has been sentenced to the 
utmost penalties of the statute. What is the more extraordinary 
in this artificial and absurd construction of the law is, that it 
has been regarded as aimed against the Mormons alone, and not 
as including ordinary fornication; so that in Utah a man may 
dwell or be in the same house with any number of prostitutes, 
and may have sexual connection with every one of them, and 
yet he cannot be convicted of unlawful “cohabitation with 
more than one woman,” under the third section of the Edmunds 
Act. That law is held in Utah to have reserved all its terrors 
for cases where there was a claim of a marriage relation with 
more than one woman, according to the Mormon belief and prac- 
tice. It is not strange that, among a people like the Mormons, 
this abominable construction has been regarded with horror and 

20 
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indignation, especially in towns where prostitution was unknown 
until Gentile vice had penetrated there along with Gentile vir- 
tue. I am addressing a public that I must suppose has some 
sentiments of decency, yet I know not how many people will 
regard this matter as I do. 

It is not to be inferred from the facts which I have stated, 
indisputable as they are, that I am disposed to contend that 
the direct or indirect sanction given to polygamy, or the tacit 
toleration extended to it, tied the hands of Congress. T'o use a 
legal phrase, laches are not to be imputed to the sovereign as a 
surrender of authority ; or, in other words, omission to exercise a 
power does not abrogate it. But the laches of a sovereign may 
give rise to a moral obligation toward those who have been led 
to do what is afterward made acrime. While I freely concede 
that the acts of 1862 and 1882 were constitutional exercises of 
power, I fearlessly assert that the toleration extended to polyg- 
amy from 1847 to 1862, and from 1862 to 1882, imposed on the 
people and Government of the United States a duty to shape 
their policy very differently from the mode which has been 
lately followed. 

But this matter has now assumed an entirely new aspect. 
The Mormons of Utah have assembled in convention, and have 
framed a State Constitution, under which they will apply at the 
next session of Congress for admission into the Union. Their 
proposed Constitution contains a stringent prohibition of polyg- 
amy. It is of nosort of consequence to the people of the United 
States whether the Mormons, in thus offering to base their new 
State on the same civilization that prevails throughout the 
Union, in the matter of marriage, are consistent or inconsistent 
with their professed religious belief, past or present, about that 
institution. 

There are very few persons outside of the pale of the Mor- 
mon Church who are qualified to state accurately its religious 
doctrine of marriage, or to determine what is or is not con- 
sistent with that doctrine. I doubt if there have been ten men 
in Congress for the past ten years who have known correctly 
what that belief was formerly or what it is now. The belief 
is quite immaterial, because the sole question for the people and 
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Congress of the United States, is whether the Mormons now 
offer satisfactory and reliable guarantees that they can and 
will put an end to polygamy themselves. They are a large ma- 
jority of the population, and they make a certain offer. It is 
equally unimportant what has led them to take this step. 
Those who have been in favor of the “heroic” measures pur- 
sued by the federal government may, if they choose, assume 
that they have driven the Mormons into submission. Others 
say that the whole thing is designed as a trick, and that when 
Utah is once in the Union the Mormons will change their Con- 
stitution or restore polygamy in some way. It would be great 
folly to repulse them on the shallow suggestion that they are 
people who are not to be trusted; because the real question is, 
whether, after Utah has become a State under the proposed 
Constitution, it will be possible for the Mormons, by any con- 
trivance whatever, to restore polygamy, or to create any legal or 
constitutional status of plural marriage. In the presence of this 
question their religious belief becomes of no consequence what- 
ever. 

I presume that no person, at the present day, who under- 
stands the relation between the Government of the United States 
and those peculiar dependencies called Territories, will dispute 
the following proposition: That Congress is at all times under 
the obligation of a public trust to bring every Territory into the 
Union as a State, whenever its inhabitants desire it, and they 
have population and resources sufficient to sustain a State gov- 
ernment. The sole source of the power of Congress to create 
and govern those peculiar political bodies which are denomi- 
nated Territories is Section 3 of Article IV. of the federal 
Constitution, commonly called the Territorial Clause. The sec- 
tion was framed for the purpose of creating a plenary legislative 
power not only to dispose of the public lands, but to create and 
govern political bodies of the settlers and to bring them into 
the Union as States. This was the constitutional doctrine for 
which I contended thirty years ago, in arguing the Dred Scott 
vase before the Supreme Court of the United States. It was the 
doctrine accepted by the minority of the judges, and it is now 
almost universally held to be the true doctrine. Notwithstand- 
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ing the confusion and uncertainty arising from the want of a 
judicial decision in that case, in the proper sense of decision, 
there is now, I venture to say, no public man of reputation in 
any part of this Union, no well-instructed jurisconsult or publi- 
cist, who believes that Congress has any constitutional authority 
to acquire, hold, and govern territory within the limits of the 
United States and out of the limits of any State, excepting what 
was conferred by Section 3 of Article IV. To that section, and 
to that alone, could Congress resort as a source of power to 
permit or to prohibit slavery in any one of the Territories; and 
it is to that source that the congressional power to prohibit 
polygamy in any Territory must be referred. 

It was a want of proper perception of this constitutional 
doctrine that led the late Stephen A. Douglas into his unten- 
able idea of “ squatter sovereignty "—a fiction to which his acute 
and strong inteilect resorted in order to find for the people of a 
Territory an inherent right of self-government akin to that of 
the people of a State. His generous mind revolted at the idea 
of a body of settlers on the public domain having no other 
power to govern their own affairs than such as Congress might 
choose to dole out to them. 

If he had confined his constitutional inquiries to Section 3 
of Article IV., as the source of the power to create and govern 
Territories, and had recognized the trust which it imposes on 
Congress so to shape and manage them as to bring them into 
the Union as States, with a republican form of government and 
with the full panoply of Statehood, he never would have gone 
in pursuit of the ignis fatuus of squatter sovereignty. It is now 
conceded that Congress has a constitutional authority to reg- 
ulate the social relations in a Territory; but, at the same time, 
it must not be forgotten that this authority is held as a trust to 
allow of the formation of those Territories into States, and not 
for the purpose of indefinitely prolonging the territorial condi- 
tion, thereby keeping open a field for the exercise of federal 
patronage and power. 

There may be, in the social condition of a particular Territory, 
at the time when its people seek for admission into the Union, 
special circumstances which require special treatment. But it 
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is the manifest duty of Congress so to deal with such a peculiar 
state of affairs as not to obstruct the entrance of that commu- 
nity into the Union as a State, and not to prolong the territo- 
rial condition for the purpose of keeping up the exercise of 
federal power. If the social peculiarity which is supposed to 
require removal is one that the people of the proposed State can 
themselves deal with, and they offer safe guarantees and com- 
pacts which will insure its removal by the State power in place 
of the federal, there can be no good reason for continuing to ex- 
clude them from the privileges and rights of Statehood, because 
of a peculiarity of their social condition, their manners, their 
customs, or their religious beliefs. 

The following is the provision of the proposed Constitution 
for Utah, on the subject of polygamy : 

‘** Art. XV., Sec. 12.—Bigamy and polygamy being considered incompatible 
with a ‘republican form of government,’ each of them is hereby forbidden 
and declared a misdemeanor. Any person who shall violate this section shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars, and imprisonment for a term of not less than six months nor more 
than three years, in the discretion of the court. This section shall be con- 
strued as operative without the aid of legislation, and the offense prohibited 
by this section shall not be barred by any statute of limitation within three 
years after the commission of the offense ; nor shall the power of pardon extend 
thereto until such pardon shall be approved by the President of the United 
States.” 

As a further security, the power of amendment is limited by 
the following proviso: 

‘* Provided, that Section 12 of Article XV. shall not be amended, revised, 
or in any way changed until any amendment, revision, or change as proposed 
therein shall, in addition to the requirements of the provisions of this article, 
be reported to the Congress of the United States and shall be by Congress ap- 
proved and ratified, and such approval and ratification be proclaimed by the 


President of the United States, and if not so ratified and proclaimed said 
section shall remain perpetual.” 


I am not unaware of the depth and magnitude of the consti- 
tutional question which arises on these provisions. But after 
full and, I trust, dispassionate study, I am prepared to express 
my entire conviction that it is perfectly competent to a State, 
especially to a new State, when it enters the Union, to make a 
compact with the United States that will effectually limit its own 
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sovereignty in a matter peculiar to itself and its social condition. 
Within the limits of this article I cannot develop the grounds 
of this conviction. I must content myself with saying here, that 


every State in the Union has in many ways limited its sovereignty 
by compacts with the United States, and that, in my belief, it 
will be found perfectly practicable and easy for the federal 
government, in any case where a State undertakes to do what it 
has solemnly covenanted not to do, to provide and enforce the 
needful remedy; not by taking action against the State itself, 
in its political and corporate character, but by preventing indi- 
viduals from availing themselves of the State privilege of doing 
that which their State has covenanted shall not be done. Thus, 
in this matter of polygamy, if the people of Utah, after they 
have entered the Union under the proposed Constitution, shall 
undertake, in any way, to create or authorize a legal or constitu- 
tional status of plural marriage without the consent of Congress, 
the federal government will have no difficulty in counteracting 
that attempt and rendering it utterly nugatory. The Mormons 
are perfectly aware of this, for they are not wanting in sense and 
intelligence. The covenant which they propose that their new 
State shall make with the United States is a full answer in itself 
to the imputation that they design to do something false, or that 


they are so foolish as to believe that they can circumvent the 
people of the United States. 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. 


Has Christianity any communistic flavor? This has become 
a living question and it demands an honest answer. By Chris- 
tianity we mean the religion taught in the Bible. By commu- 
nism we mean the doctrine which makes society the unit and 
every man a fraction, which declares individual rights to be 
simply communal concessions, and which, therefore, seeks to 
prove that private property is theft in disguise. This doctrine 
has many shades and degrees. It has been loudly proclaimed 
as a new gospel, by men who have cried in the same breath, 
“ Ecrasez UInfime!” and “Behold in us the saviors of the 
world.” This has not greatly troubled us; for self-elected Mes- 
siahs are not durable, and even dynamite has small dangers 
unless it is backed by argument. The order of the world will 
never be changed by pikes and torches ; they are easily answered. 

But of late years the communistic doctrine has begun to 
present itself in another shape. It has laid aside the red cap, 
and put on the white cravat. It invites serious and polite in- 
quiry. It quotes Scripture, and claims to be the friend, the near 
relative, of Christianity. So altered is its aspect that preachers of 
religion are discovering that it has good points, and patting it on 
the back—somewhat timidly, as one might pat a converted wolf 
who had offered bis services as watch-dog. They are careful to 
disown any sympathy with the old, unregenerate, bloody com- 
munism. Its method and its spirit were violent and unjustifi- 
able. But perhaps, after all, its fundamental principle was right. 
Perhaps our institution of private property contradicts the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and ought to be abolished, wholly or partially, 
to make room for something better and more truly Christian. 

Two modern instances will show the drift of the times in this 
direction. A couple of years ago a well-known and much-hon- 
ored clergyman of New York declared that “the early church 
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at Jerusalem was distinctly communistic,” and that this was 
the “animus of the New Testament.” Noone contradicted him. 
Last year a candidate for the chief office in the same city clearly 
affirmed that every man who owns his home is a robber of the 
community, and supported his theory by an appeal to the law of 
Moses. Sixty-seven thousand citizens practically approved his 
doctrine by voting for him. 

We do not doubt, for a moment, the purity of heart, the un- 
selfish benevolence of motive, which lie behind these teachings. 
The sight of human suffering, the bitter cry of the poor, the 
sharp contrast between luxury and want which the city presents 
to us continually, make good men almost ready to open their 
arms to any theory which promises relief to the wretched. But 
the awakening of philanthropy ought not to mean the sleep of 
reason. When the most earnest communist says to us, “ Your 
Bible is on our side,” the first thing we have to do is to find out 
whether he knows what he is talking about. 

Two cases are quoted from the Bible to prove that it has 
at least a partial leaning toward the new theory of property. 
The first is the Hebrew Year of Jubilee, which is used as an 
argument for the nationalization of land. Now, there is not a 
word of historic record to show that the Year of Jubilee ever 
went into practical operation; nor is there a single passage 
to indicate that this peculiar institution, given to a peculiar peo- 
ple under peculiar circumstances, was ever intended to be an 
example for all nations at all times. It would be as reasonable 
to argue in favor of universal circumcision, or to impose the 
Jewish law on all butchers. But waiving these objections, and 
looking at the Year of Jubilee as a pattern for us, we see that it 
was simply an iron-clad law of entail, more rigid than England 
has ever known. It provided that the land should always re- 
main in the families among whom it had been divided at the 
conquest of Canaan; it could neither be alienated by an indi- 
vidual nor confiscated by the state. If a man was forced to 
sell his land by stress of poverty, the utmost that he could dis- 
pose of was a title to the usufruct for as much of the fifty 
years as might remain before the next Jubilee. At any time 
he might redeem it, and at the end of the fixed period every 
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man inevitably “returned unto his possession.” * Suppose a 
company of Irish emigrants arriving in Judea under the opera- 
tion of this law: they could have bought city property, for that 
was specially exempt from its provisions; they could have rented 
farms from the native aristocracy; but not one of those Hiber- 
nians, nor one of their children, nor one of their grandchildren, 
could ever have acquired a permanent interest in one square inch 
of the soil of the country. Any man who admires this system 
is at liberty to say so; but it is hardly probable that any one 
will try to put it into practice, nor does it look much like what 
we commonly understand by the nationalization of land, which 
is to make the earth as free as the air and the light to all men. 
The second case which is quoted from the Bible in favor of 
communism is the example of the early church at Jerusalem. 
It is described in the second and fourth chapters of the Book 
of Acts. The characteristic feature of it is, that the believ- 
ers in Christ “ were together and had all things common; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, as 
every man had need.” But this does not look very much like 
a denial of the rights of private property. For if a man can- 
not really own anything, how can there be any buying or sell- 
ing? If the fact of birth gives every one an equal claim upon 
all the good things of the world, how could these Christians, 
a mere handful in the city, defend their funds against the Jews 
and the heathen? What right had they to confine their bene- 
factions, as they did, to their fellow-believers, instead of sharing 
all things with their brother-men ?« It would be an unfortunate 
thing for the orphans of the Five Points if the churches of 
New York should adopt the strict plan of the Jerusalem Chris- 
tians. For, in point of fact, their experiment was simply the 
assertion of the right of every man to do as he chooses with his 
own; and they chose to live together and help each other. It 
was a fraternal stock company for mutual aid and _ protection. 
No man was bound to come into it unless he wished ; but if he 
did come in, he was bound to act honestly. Read what St. 
Peter said to that unhappy fool, Ananias, about his land: 
“ While it remained, was it not thine own? And after it was 


* Leviticus, xxv. 13-34. 
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sold, was it not in thine own power?” It would be difficult to 
imagine a stronger statement of the rights of property under the 
most trying circumstances. Of course it is possible for any 
band of men who like the Jerusalem system to re-establish it 
to-day; but its result of pauperism in the primitive church 
was not particularly encouraging, nor would it bring us one 
step nearer to the communistic ideal of general ownership and 
distribution by the state. 

There are some other cases which are not frequently quoted 
by our modern theorists, but which have a direct bearing upon 
the relations of the Bible to the rights of private property. There 
is the case of Naboth and his vineyard. Naboth was a land-holder. 
He had inherited a field from his ancestors. It belonged to him, 
and therefore no one else had a right to build on it or to culti- 
vate it. The vines which he had planted there were his own. 
He could eat the grapes, or make wine out of them, or give them 
to the village children. The unearned increment which had 
come to that field from the building of the royal palace in the 
neighborhood was a part of Naboth’s property. He could do 
with it all as he liked—keep it, or rent it, or sell it. 

Ahab was a king. He represented the state. He was the 
anointed of the Lord, and he wanted that vineyard. He had not 
the nerve to take it by violence, nor the cleverness to squeeze 
Naboth out with a tax. So he tried to buy it, and failing, took 
to his bed and turned his face to the wall. But Queen Jezebel 
was awoman of larger resources. She contrived a plan to get 
rid of Naboth; and then she invited her husband to go down 
and enjoy the confiscated property. And as he stood in the vine- 
yard, trembling with uncertain pleasure, that man of iron, Elijah 
the prophet, found him, and cursed him in the name of the just 
God, promising that his race should perish in shame because of 
the evil that he had done. It was not merely because he had 
connived at the death of aman. Many a king of Israel had done 
worse without incurring a special revelation of divine wrath. 
But Ahab had violated a sacred right of property. He had 
trampled upon a principle of divine justice which made that poor 
man’s vineyard his own, to have and to hold against all comers, 
whether they were greedy kings or envious beggars. There is 
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not the slightest hint that Naboth was wronging anybody in 
owning that land; but there is the plainest teaching that in 
trying to take it away from him against his will the King was a 
thief; and for thatGod promised that he should die among the 
dogs, that he should perish as a landless vagabond. 

It must be admitted that the Old Testament holds out scanty 
encouragement to the advocates of confiscation. But perhaps we 
shall find something in the New Testament to support the notion 
that private property is unjust and ought to be speedily abolished. 
What shall we say then of Jason of Thessalonica, and Lydia of 
Philippi, and Titus Justus of Corinth, and Philip of Czesarea, 
who all received the apostles into their own houses? Were these 
people engaged in perpetuating a cruel and oppressive distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor? ‘Turn over to the Gospels. 
There was a man in Bethany named Lazarus, who had a house in 
which he sheltered the Christ whom the community had rejected. 
There was a man named Zaccheus, who was rich and who enter- 
tained Jesus at his own house. Is there any suggestion that the 
Master disapproved of these property-owners? There was aman 
named Joseph of Arimathea, who had a garden and anew sepul- 
cher in which he made a quiet resting-place for the body of him 
whom the people had despised and crucified. Was he a selfish 
robber? Christianity never would have found a foothold in the 
world, it never would have survived the storms of early per- 
secution, had it not been sheltered in its infancy by the rights 
of private property, which are founded in eternal justice, and 
therefore are respected by all lovers Of righteousness, Christian 
or heathen. And it is difficult to see how the religion of Jesus 
could have sanctioned these rights more emphatically than by 
using them for its own most holy purposes. 

But some one may say that this is only the lower side of 
Christianity ; that there is a higher side which enforces charity 
and unselfish benevolence and universal brotherhood, and that in 


the development of this the lower side is destined to disappear, 
and communism will become the order of society. Truly, i 
would be difficult to exaggerate the hearty emphasis which is laid, 
not only by Christ and his apostles, but also by the Old Testa- 
ment writers, upon the duties of kindness and generosity and com- 
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passion for the needy. But these teachings are perfectly consis- 
tent with those other instructions of the Bible which enjoin dili- 
gence in business, and fidelity to contracts, and respect for the 
property of others. Indeed, the two sides are inseparably 
united, like the reverse and obverse of a coin, so that you cannot 


destroy one without making the other meaningless. 

The Bible teaches that God owns the world. He distributes 
to every man according to his own good pleasure, conformably 
to general lawa, Under the operation of these laws a man may 
acquire such a title to certain things that for any other man, or 
community of men, to attempt to dispossess him without full 
compensation is robbery, Nor is there any difference in this 
reapect between the property of the rich and the property of the 
poor, If it be fairly acquired by honest industry, lawful in 
heritance, or juat exchange, the one is as sacred as the other, 
The wgia of divine protection is extended over the one billion 
four hundred and eighty millions of dollars which the wage 
workers of New York and New England have laid up in their 
savings banks today, And if the bulk of this capital should go, 
aa it probably will, into the purchase of homes for families, the 
law of God will still declare that it must neither be atolen 
nor confiscated, nor even coveted, by private robber or public 
thief, 

There is a fundamental and absolute difference between the 
doctrine of the Bible and the doctrine of the communizer, For 
the Bible tells me that | must deal my bread to the hungry ; while 
the communizer tells the hungry that he may take it for himself ; 
and if he begins with bread there is no reason why he should 
draw the line at cake. The Bible teaches that envy is asin; the 
communizer declares that it is the new virtue which is to re- 
generate society. The communizer maintains that every man 
who is born has a right to live; but the Bible says that if a man 
will not work neither shall he eat; and without eating life is 
difficult. The communizer holds up equality of condition as the 
ideal of Christianity ; but Christ never mentions it; he tells us 
that we shall have the poor always with us, and charges us never 
to forget, despise, or neglect them. Christianity requires two 
things from every man that believes in it: first, to acquire his 
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property by just and righteous means; and, second, to “look 
not only on his own things but also on the things of others.” 
This condemns the reckless greed of the gold-worshipers, 


and the cruelty of conscienceless corporations, and the dishonesty 


of law-dodging sharpers; but it condemns equally the commu- 
nistic theories which propose to sweep away or disregard the 
rights of private ownership. When Mr. Henry George says 
that the public lands which are still held by the state ought to 
be retained, or distributed according to a new system, he is simply 
propounding an economic theory which may or may not be 
sound ; but when he says that the real estate which has become 
private property ought to be practically confiscated, by taxation 
or in any other way, he is simply teaching us to call theft by 
a longer name, It is not a question of expediency » It is a ques. 
tion of righteousness, If the Bible is true, Mr, George is either 
thoroughly unrighteous or invincibly ignorant, 

It was necessary for us, in the first part of this article, to 
express our confidence in the sincere philanthropy and generous 
motives of many of the men who have been drawn into a partial 
approval of communistic doctrines, And it ia necessary for us 
now, in the last part, to assert our profound sympathy with them, 
in hatred of all tyranny and oppression, in hearty desire for the 
amelioration of society and the relief of all unnecessary suffering, 
Surely that is at least one of the objects of Christianity, to im- 
prove the present condition of humanity, to make the whole 
world not only holier, but also happier, If4here are any men and 
women who live in fat contentment with their own physical com- 
fort, and shut their ears to the cry of the distressed, they are no 
true disciples of the compassionate Jesus, and the Bible promises 
that they shall have a heavy reckoning at the day of judgment. 

But we do not believe that the evils of society can be cured 
by moving one step along the line of communism, History 
warns us that every experiment in that direction has been a dead 
failure. Free corn filled Rome with hungry idlers. The com- 
munistic poor laws of 1815 made England how] with want and 
shame and crime. There is no reason to suppose that men in the 
mass are any more wise or kind or benevolent than they are 
as individuals. The idea of an all-absorbing, all-controlling, all- 
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disbursing state is a Frankenstein monster. Even to coquet with 
it in theory is to increase the miseries of society, which Christi- 
anity for centuries has been steadily diminishing. It is in the 
interest of no separate class, but of all mankind, that we hold fast 
to the old-fashioned doctrine of the rights of property coupled 
with the duties of charity. The asylums and hospitals of New 
York city are now supported mainly by the Christian benevolence 
of about three thousand persons; what will become of those 
institutions if the springs which feed them are destroyed ? 
Does any one think that the Board of Aldermen, or the Labor 
party, or the city at large, would do the work better ? 

The advocates of the new theory of property, in their revis- 
ion of the Bible, would give us an improved version of the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan. They tell us that when the proud 
Levite and the selfish priest had passed by the wounded man, a 
kind communist came down that way, and began to whisper in 
the sufferer’s ear: ‘“ My friend, you have been much in error. 
You were a thief yourself when you were amassing your private 
wealth ; and these gentlemen who have just relieved you of it 
with needless violence have only begun, in a hasty and unjusti- 
fiable manner, what must soon be done, in a large and calm way, 
for the benefit of the whole community.” Whereupon, we are 
to suppose the man was much enlightened and comforted, and 
became a useful member of society. But Christ says that it was 
a Samaritan, a man of property, riding on his own beast and 
carrying a little spare capital in his pocket, who lifted up the 
wounded stranger, and gave him oil and wine, and brought him 
into a place of security, and paid for his support. And to every 
one he says: “Go thou and do likewise.” Here is the open secret 
of the regeneration of society in the form of a picture. And if 
we want it in the form of a philosophy, we may get it from St. 
Paul in five words: 


“Let him that stole steal no more [reformation], but rather let him labor 
[industry], working with his hands that which is good [honesty], that he may 
have [property] to give to him that needeth [charity].” 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF LIFE? 


Mr. RoMANES, in his thoughtful paper upon this question, 
has well observed that it is the necessary preliminary to that 
other raised some years ago by Mr. Mallock, “Is life worth 
living?” But there is yet an inquiry still more fundamental, 
upon which Mr. Romanes does not touch. Mr. Mallock has 
glanced at it in one of the most brilliant chapters of that very 
brilliant book, “The New Republic.” The scene is in Otho 
Lawrence’s cool villa by the sea. The time, the dinner hour. 
The host has resolved to try the experiment of a menu for the 
conversation, because it seems to him “absurd to be so careful 
about what we put into our mouths, and to leave chance to 
arrange what comes out of them.” The first topic for discussion 
is “The Aim of Life.” Mr. Rose has been insisting, with a soft 
solemnity, that the aim of life is life; and that successful life 
consists in the consciousness of exquisite living, in the making 
one’s own each highest thrill of joy that the moment offers ; be 
it some touch of color on the sea or on the mountains, the early 
dew in the crimson shadows of a rose, the shining of a woman's 
limbs in clear water, or But here a sound of “oh.” 
breaking softly from several voices, indicates that the hedonist 
is approaching perilously near a violation of the proprieties; and 
the host, turning to Dr. Jenkinson, asks him hastily what his 
view of the matter is. The doctor replies, in his sharpest 
voice, “Do we any of us know what life is? Hadn't we 
better find out that first?” Hereupon Mr. Rose declares that 
life is a series of moments and emotions; “a series of absurdi- 
ties too, very often,” Dr. Jenkinson adds. ‘“ Life is a damned 
nuisance,” Leslie mutters to himself. Mr. Storks avers that it 
is matter, which, under certain conditions, not yet understood, 
has become self-conscious. Lord Allen thinks it the preface to 
eternity. Surely Mr. Mallock is right. Our view of the object 
of life will vary indefinitely with our view of its real signifi- 
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cance, its true explanation, The first step toward the answer 
of the question which the edijor of the ForuM has proposed to 
us is to find out what life is, 

But Mr. Romanes apparently thinks that we may omit that 
question. He thinks every one will agree that “the object of 
life is that of making life desirable, first to myself and next to 
those about me.” (I quote his own wordsas I find them.) And 
a little later on he writes : “ In all systems of [religious] doctrine 
the implied basis is the same, and it is nothing else than that 
which has been furnished by ethical thought in the well-worn 
phrase, ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’” “The 
reason,” he continues, “ why it is the chief end of man to glorify 
God is because, according to Christian belief, this is the happiest 
thing for him todo. ‘It is good for us to be here,’ so that we 
may enjoy God forever. Hence the altruistic desire of all 
Christians that others should be as they are, partakers of the 
highest joy of which a creature is capable.” He adds that “ the 
object of infidelity is the same as that of religious faith, namely, 
to bring the human mind into such harmony with what is 
believed to be its true environment as will, in the long run, 
prove most conducive to its well-being or happiness.” From 
which he concludes that “the difference between the Christian 
and the infidel is not a difference of aim, but merely a difference 
of what they severally believe to constitute the truest welfare of 
the race.” Now, in what I am about to write I do not propose 
to discuss “ the aim of the infidel,” and that for several reasons, 
of which I will here mention only one. “The infidel,” like the 
Man of Rousseau’s theories, is a pure—or impure—abstraction. 
He does not exist. He never has existed. As a matter of fact, 
those who reject Christianity, or the other positive religion, 
whatever it may be, of their fathers, are led to do so by many 
different motives. Sometimes the motive may be political, such 
as a dislike of religion, founded upon the belief that it is a main 


instrument of tyranny ; sometimes licentious, as an impatience 
of the ethical bonds imposed—to cite the verse of Mr. Swin- 
burne—by “creeds that refuse and restrain;” sometimes 
pecuniary, as in the case of Judas, when money is to be made 
by apostasy ; while sometimes it may be the “ honest doubt” 
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of which Lord Tennyson sings, as in the case of Littré, hap- 
pily described by M, Caro as “that saint who did not believe 
in God,” I am not, however, concerned with Mr. Romanes’s 
account of the object of infidelity, but with his account of the 
object of Christianity. Mr. Romanes tells us roundly that the 
reason why religion teaches us to glorify God is because it is the 
happiest thing for us to do; that the implied basis of religion 
is given in the phrase 





due, as he supposes, to ethical thought— 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” Now, this as- 
sertion I entirely deny. And I conceive that in making it Mr. 
Romanes has been the victim of intellectual confusion, which I 
shall proceed to point out. 

What, then, is the very foundation of religion, in the largest 
sense of the word, and as distinguished from the various systems 
in which it has found more or less adequate expression? I con- 
ceive that foundation to be unquestionably the sense of ethical 
obligation. Nor is it difficult to see why this is so, The special 
attribute of man, Aristotle tells us in the “ Politics,” is that he 
is a moral being, enjoying perception of good and evil, just- 
ice and injustice, and the like. It is this, he considers, which 
marks man off from the rest of animated nature. For myself, 
indeed, I cannot deny the rudiments, at least, of the moral 
sense to creatures inferior to man in the scale of being. I be- 
lieve, with Professor Huxley, that “even the highest faculties of 
feeling and intellect begin to germinate in lower fétms of life.” 
But, however that may be, certain it is, as Jean Paul Richter 
writes, that “in the higher nature of every fully endowed man 
there is an instinct of obligation or sense of responsibility.” 
And this instinct or sense is the first thing about us. “ Nothing 
is more sure to me,” said Plato, “than that I ought to be as good 
and noble as I can.” In the boundless immensity of our igno- 
rance this is clear, though all else be doubtful. Put aside, pre- 
scind from, all theories of life offered us, whether by religion or 
by philosophy, and yet this primary fact remains, that I possess 
the power of willing good as good, and the consciousness that 
I ought to will it. Life, then, whatever else it is or is not, is 
a period of moral probation. That is the most certain of all our 
certitudes. And upon that foundation must we build if we 
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would know what is the object of life, or, as the old philosophers 
called it, the summum bonum. Thus, Aristotle holds in his 
“Ethics” that the chief good of man consists in an activity of the 
soul in accordance with its excellence; that is, as he says in 
another place, with virtue. Or, to translate his dictum into the 
language of an even nobler philosophy, the end of life is to 
bring the individual will into harmony with the universal will, 
to follow the dictates of that internal monitor which says, “ Thou 
oughtest.” Religion accounts that internal monitor divine. Its 
essence, as Kant sums the matter up, lies in the recognition of 
our duties as God’s commands; in its proclamation of the abso- 
lutely binding nature of the moral law. This is what Christian- 
ity means when it declares the end of man to be the doing of 
God’s will. “Oh, my God, I am content to do it; yea, thy law 
is within my heart,” exclaims the Psalmist, in words referred 
by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews to Jesus Christ; and 
they apply, in their degree, to all his disciples. The sanction of 
the moral law is not derived, as Mr. Romanes considers, from the 
fact that it is our interest to obey it. He is greatly in error in 
supposing that the reason why it is the chief end of man to glo- 
rify God, is because this is the happiest thing for him todo. That 
is not the reason. And that Mr. Romanes can suppose.it to be 
the reason is a melancholy testimony to the absolutely unethical 
nature of his philosophy. The moral lawis absolute. The obli- 
gation of the Categorical Imperative does not arise from the fact 
that we shall be comfortable if we obey it. A thing is right sim- 
ply because it is right. Neither personal nor tribal advantage is 
the measure of ethics. The idea of obligation has not its root 
in the idea of utility. The concept of justice is not derivate; 
it is original. Honesty may be the best policy ; but a thing 
is not honest because it is politic. “Virtue alone is happi- 
ness below,” Pope declares, in his splendid verse; and he is 
right. But it is not because of the reward inherent in it that 
virtue is virtue. “The idea of duty differs by the whole diam- 
eter of existence from the idea of self-interest.” True it is, and 
the first of truths, that 


‘** Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence.” 
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Consequence! It is beside the question. “ Better were it,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “for sun and moon to drop from heaven, 
for the earth to fail, and for all the many millions who are upon 
it to die of starvation in extremest agony, so far as temporal 
affliction goes, than that one soul should tell one willful un- 
truth, though it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing 
without excuse.” This is the language of the theologian. But 
the philosopher gives a like judgment. “The dictum, ‘ All’s 
well that ends well,’” Kant happily observes, “ has no place in 
morals.” And, morals have no real place in any philosophy 
which bases itself on the doctrines of utilitarianism. Indeed, 
this is frankly confessed by the teacher who, more than any one 
else, in modern times, has contributed to the diffusion of: those 
doctrines. “By the principle of utility,” writes Bentham, ‘is 
meant that principle which approves or disapproves of every 
action whatsoever, according to the tendency which it appears 
to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the party in 
question. . . . Nature has placed mankind under the gover- 
nance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for 
them alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we shall do.”* And elsewhere he expressly declares 
that the words “ought” and “right” and “ wrong,” and “ others 
of that stamp,” have a meaning only when interpreted in the 
sense of useful. I do not impute this view to Mr. Romanes. 
But he must pardon me if I say that the only notion of moral 
obligation, so far as I understand, which has place in his philos- 
ophy, is a purely naturalistic notion; and I repeat, that so to 
conceive of it is to divest it of its moral character, is to perform 
a mortal operation upon it. This has been put by Kant with 
admirable clearness and force in a well-known passage of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” ‘The word ‘ought,’” he writes, 
“expresses a species of necessity which nature does not and 
cannot present to the mind of man. The understanding knows 
nothing in nature but that which is, or has been, or will be. It 
would be absurd to say that anything in nature ought to be 
other than it is in the relations in which it stands.. Indeed, the 
word ‘ought,’ when we consider merely the course of nature, has 

* «Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,” c. i. 
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neither application nor meaning. . . . Whatever number of 
motives nature may present to my will, whatever sensuous im- 
pulses, it is beyond their power to pronounce the word ‘ ought.’ 
The ethical faculty enunciates laws, which are imperative or 
objective laws of freedom, and which tell us what ought to take 
place, thus distinguishing themselves from the laws of nature, 
which relate to that which does take place.” 

To sum up, then, I say first that Mr. Romanes is as utterly 
in error in his theory of the religious conception of duty as he 
is in supposing that the phrase, “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” expresses any ethical thought whatever. I 
say, secondly, that if we go by that experience which is most 
personal to us, the first fact about human existence is that it 
is under the moral law. And so I maintain that its object is 
a moral object. Not “the emotional happiness of love,” not 
“the intellectual happiness of thought,” as Mr. Romanes would 
have us believe, are the ends of life. Ah, no! Better the teach- 
ings of the American poet who has done so much to purify and 
elevate the lives of millions: 


‘* Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 


Farther: more advanced on the 0d0s avo, as Plato calls it, 
that upward path of moral perfection which is a true Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Yes: if we would know the object of life, John Bun- 
yan is a better guide than Mr. Romanes; for however anti- 
quated his dialect, the thought which underlies it is true for all 
time. Take, if you will, Mr. Carlyle’s version of that thought: 
“* Es leuchtet mir ein,’ exclaims Teufelsdréckh. There is in man 
a higher than love of happiness; he can do without happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness. Was it not to preach 
forth this same higher that sages and martyrs, the poet and the 
priest, in all times, have spoken and suffered; bearing testimony 
through life.and through death of the godlike that is in man, 
and how in the godlike only has he strength and freedom? 
Love not pleasure, love God. This is the ‘Everlasting Yea,’ 
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wherein all contradiction is solved, wherein whoso walks and 
works it is well with him.” 

It is well with him! For this is a law of our being, that 
precisely in proportion as we lose our lives for a worthy ob- 
ject, do we find them; precisely in proportion to our self-abne- 
gation is our elevation in the scale of existence. Does any 
reader exclaim that this is a stern creed? Well, but life isa 
stern affair. And our wisdom is to see it as it is. The source 
of the fascination exercised by the highest philosophy of ancient 
Greece, and by the noblest of non-Christian religions, lay pre- 
cisely in this recognition of the facts. The last word of Stoicism 
was resignation. The primary precept of Buddhism is to root 
out desire. Christianity recognizes the facts as fully. Christian- 
ity, too, is primarily an ascetic doctrine. But it transfigures 
human life by the light shed from that Great Exemplar who 
pleased not himself. Its doctrine of divinely appointed and all- 
pervading duty as the paramount law of human existence, gives 
human existence a meaning and an end of transcendent value. 
Duty: it is the first word and the last; and the most precious! 


‘* Stern Lawgiver ! yet dost thou wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant face ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 
As is the sinile upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, * 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are strong.” 


W. S. LILty. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


A MAN’s intellectual development may owe much to the 
happy accident of a pregnant and stimulating book assimilated at 
the right moment; and the special tastes of a man of letters may 
be the result of a bent given by an older author when the tree 
of life was but a twig. Yet, speaking for myself only, as every 
man must, I cannot now put my hand on any one book which I 
believe to have helped me in “ the formation of character and the 
direction of life,” to use Mr. Hale's phrase in defining the object 
of this series of papers, although I can name books readily enough 
which have guided me into paths of pleasure and of profitable 
study. Perhaps, after all, this is merely a verbal discussion, an 
unprovoked splitting of the hairs of needless definition. As Mr. 
Lang has told us: “In one sense, there are no books that do not 
help a man, and in another, it may be doubted whether any 
books help him at all.” At one time we may find counsel in 
books ; at another, comfort; and whenever we will, we may go to 
the friendly shelves for rest and refreshment and relief. If we 
seek wisely we are never denied: the invisible legend over the 
door of every library is, “ Knock, and it shall be opened to 
you.” 

Almost my earliest recollections of literature cluster about 
the innocent volumes of “ Rollo’s Tour in Europe,” read to me, 
a little child, in the early winter evenings. Now, asI look back, 
at times I wonder whether Rollo was not a prig, and whether the 
omniscient Uncle George was really as wise as he seemed to be 
then. The children of to-day feed on less unsophisticated food, 
but these simple-minded books of travel have not yet lost their 
charm; quite recently I have seen a little maid of ten take 
very kindly to “Rollo,” and lose herself confidently in the 
record of his wanderings. 


I was nearly ten myself when I was sent to boarding-school 
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and first made acquaintance with Mayne Reid’s books. Since 
arriving at man’s estate I have never dared to read again those 
tales of deadly adventure in which we boys reveled and exulted ; 
we rode over the prairies, and we lay in ambush for the red- 
skins or the greasers, and we were full of strange oaths, Caramba / 
and Carajo! <A year ago I was able even to resist a most allur- 
ing tome taken up for a moment at a bookstall in Paris, and 
declaring itself to be ‘“ Les Chasseurs de Chevelures,” in which 
might vaguely be recognized “ The Scalp-Hunters.” . Perhaps it 
was by comparison with the careless rapidity of ‘ Osceola, the 
Seminole,” that at first “Ivanhoe” proved hard reading. Barely 
ten years old when “Ivanhoe” was attempted, three times the 
seemingly interminable talk of the swineherd caused me to stick 
at the threshold, like the little pig under the gate. But when at 
last the portal was passed, and entrance was had into the en- 
chanted palace of delight which the Wizard of the North has 
created by his Aladdin-lamp of midnight oil, who could resist the 
magic of the wonder-worker? No healthy boy ever lived who 
did not long to break lance in the tourney and to go forth asa 
knight, with Desdichado on his shield. After “Ivanhoe” came 
the rest of that noble array of novels over which “ Waverley” 
rules by right of primogeniture only, for, as often happens, some 
of the younger sons were stronger and braver and better than the 
first-born. The stalwart urchin who liked “the fightingest parts” 
of the Bible had a sound taste: the easiest passages of Scott to 
recall at will are the tourney in “Ivanhoe,” the man to man 
encounter in “The Talisman,” and the altogether incomparable 
battle of the clansmen in “The Fair Maid of Perth,” when the 
Gow Chrom fought for his own hand. 

The healthy love of fighting which we have come by honestly 
from our Norse ancestors has done not a little for the success of 
Mr. Haggard’s somewhat sanguinary tales. And perhaps the 
popularity of “Tom Brown's Schooldays” was helped by that 
never-to-be-forgotten fight between Tom Brown and Slogger 
Williams. Read while still at boarding school, Mr. Hughes’s 
book excited in me, as it has done, no doubt, in many another 
boy with literary ambitions, the longing to write a story of life 
in an American school—a longing still unsatisfied. It is curious 
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that three of the best and most boyish boys in fiction should be 
Toms—Tom Brown, Tom Bailey, and Tom Sawyer. 

At fourteen I went for a year and more to Europe, where I 
picked up Robert-Houdin’s “ Confidences d'un Prestidigitateur.” 
Whether I read it first in English or in French I don’t know, 
but I do know that I have read it half a dozen times with unfail- 
ing pleasure. It is one of the best of autobiographies—and 
Longfellow has suggested that autobiography is what biography 
ought to be. Robert-Houdin’s life of himself is an enchanting 
book ; it reveals to us a simple, manly character, strong in strug- 
gling poverty and unspoiled in success. Robert-Houdin had an 
extraordinary acuteness, a keen dramatic insight, and an abundant 
histrionic facility. In his “Confidences” he tells us most mod- 
estly how he came to make over modern magic, modifying the 
art from top to bottom, inventing new principles and striving for 
new ideals. Already I had a taste for what is called conjuring 
—a mean name for the wonderful feats now performed by 
Robert-Houdin’s disciples ; and this taste was intensified by the 
reading of his book, which set me to educating my eye and train- 
ing my hand, and to studying the most modern means of work- 
ing miracles. ‘To Robert-Houdin I feel I owe a double debt; first, 
for the great satisfaction I have had in such slight skill as I ac- 
quired in his art; and secondly, for such an insight into its 
underlying principles as to keep me clear of all danger from the 
evanescent delusions which follow one another in fashion—table- 
turning, thought-reading, spiritualism, and what not. 

When I returned to New York, I went up to Columbia Col- 
lege after a scant year of special preparation, taking with me 
an inadequate supply of Latin and Greek. To my ceaseless re- 
gret, that thorough grounding in the classics which may make 
a man a scholar was never mine. The battles and the marches 
of Xenophon and Cesar were tasks to be toiled over, not strug- 
gles to be enjoyed; and to this day even the “Iliad” is but 
a school-book. Although this insufficiency of Latin and Greek 
held me back when I was in college, yet I enjoyed Horace, the 
most modern poet of antiquity; and I felt the force of the beau- 
tiful melodrama of Euripides. The technical skill of the Greek 
dramatists was obvious, even though my grip on their language 
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was not firm enough for me to grasp the poetry; and I could 
admire the grand effect of the simplicity imposed on the poet by 
the physical conditions of the Greek theater, and by him seized 
adroitly and made to serve as an advantage. Despite the diffi- 
culties of his Greek I delighted in the contagious gayety and 
exuberant humor of Aristophanes, whom Mr. Arthur Pendennis, 
at a like stage of his development, ‘‘ vowed to be the greatest poet 
of all.” Aristophanes teaches that burlesque is a form of art, 
and that it may be a vehicle for the highest lyric poetry. The 
reading of “ The Clouds ” and “ The Knights” strengthened in 
me a fondness for local comedy, for a comedy which seizes and 
fixes the features of its time as well as of all time. 

Horace and Aristophanes are fitting ushers for Moliére, who 
is the greatest of all writers of comedy, holding his own by the 
side of Shakespeare even. For the dramatist of to-day Moliére is 
a sounder exemplar than Shakespeare, as the theater of our time 
has broken away from the traditions of Shakespeare, while it has 
been developed’ along the line which Moliére traced. Before they 
can be acted now, Shakespeare's plays require rearranging to an 
extent not suspected by those who have not compared the latest 
acting edition with the author’s text; but Moliére’s comedies 
call only for a cut or two here and there, and not always even*™ 


for this. No doubt Shakespeare was as adroit in stage-craft as 
any man of his age; but the best stage-craft of his age is now 
outworn. Between the age of Elizabeth and that of Louis XIV. 
the technicalities of playmaking—technicalities which are of vital 


import when the conditions of the theater are considered—were 
improved rapidly, and with Moliére’s help stage-craft was so far 
elaborated that the “ Précieuses Ridicules” and “ Tartufe” may 
still serve as models for the comic dramatist, whereas the comedy 
of Shakespeare is a most unsafe guide for the poet of the present 
who wishes to see his plays performed. 

When I was a sophomore at Columbia College my father 
asked my old friend, Professor Drisler, to draw up for my use 
a list of books. My lasting gratitude is due to Dr. Drisler that 
he did not lay out a regular course of reading for me, a boy of 
unstable tastes and wavering investigations. Probably I should 
have neglected the course; as it was, I read most of the little group 
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of books he proposed—suggestive and stimulant, all of them. As 
these led me at once to others akin to them, I am not now cer- 
tain whether or not Mr. Lowell’s essays and Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s were both included, but I know that I began to read them 
both at this time, and that they opened my eyes to the meaning 
of literature and to the possibilities of criticism. The pictorial 
sharpness of Mr. Lowell’s style and his aggressive Americanism 
had most influence, and the gentle suavity of Mr. Arnold was 
raluable chiefly as a corrective. Both critics might have taken 
for a motto that scrap of an opera-buffa which Stendhal adopted 
—vengo di cosmopoli—for each is cosmopolitan in the truest sense, 
being at home even in his own country. Mr. Lowell would surely 
exempt Mr. Arnold if he were to repeat now his assertion that 
“ British criticism has always been more or less parochial ;” and 
Mr. Arnold would recognize in Mr. Lowell one of those who, by 
some subtile alchemy of their own, have managed to mingle the 
finest aroma of culture with a full flavor of their native soil. From 
Mr. Lowell and Mr. Arnold to Sainte-Beuve was an easy step 

and so, perhaps, can a student of letters best be brought under 
the influence of the three most truly national and yet most cos- 


mopolitan critics of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Among the volumes in Dr, Drisler’s list was Schlegel’s “ Dra- 
matic Literature,” and to this I owe a first appreciation of the 
principles of dramatic art; yet it is not a treatise to be urged on 
the attention of readers at this late day. In a man’s life, as in 


the history of the world, certain writings may be of inestimable 
service and yet are not to be recommended any more now that 
they have done their work. They have been succeeded by other 
writings which they made possible. Though they form the 
corner-stone of the first pier of the bridge of progress, the foot- 
path for passengers hangs now so high above them that there is 
no need to climb down to the water’s edge just to see how they 
look. Schlegel’s lectures have gone the way of all polemic litera- 
ture. In the main they were an attack on the false theories of the 
French classicists—theories which obtained in his day and which 
are almost forgotten in ours. Schlegel made an assault and won 
the fight, and those who defended the pseudo-classicism of the 
French drama are dead, and the weapons Schlegeld use against 
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them are as out of date as the theories he combated. Controver- 
sial literature is the most perishable of commodities, and Schlegel, 
unlike Burke, had not genius enough to give permanent value to 
transitory polemics. 

From Schlegel I went to Lessing, who was both keener in in- 
sight and essentially richer in genius. He took a far more prac- 
tical view of plays and players than Schlegel, and his obiter dicta 
on the drama and on the art of acting may still be studied with 
profit. One day, in talking over the germinant books about the 
stage with M. Francisque Sarcey, Lessing’s name came up, and 
that most acute analyst of the acted drama bore witness promptly 
to the abiding value of Lessing’s criticism, and said that he was 
delighted whenever he found himself in accord with the author 
of the “ Dramaturgie.” 

The liking for Lessing, the love for Moliére, and the enjoy- 
ment of Aristophanes may show that the trend of my interest 
was toward the drama. “I could wish that my whole life long 
were the first night of a new play,” says Farquhar’s Young Mir- 
abel, and I might almost echo his wish. For a young man with 
a theatrical bent, Sheridan has a potent fascination. The appa- 
rent ease of his wit, its indisputable brilliancy, the variety and 
movement of his comedies, may for a while blind one to the hard- 
ness and thinness of much of his writing. But he is almost the 
last of the English comic dramatists. When the English novel 
received its great extension at the hands of Scott, English comedy 
lay a-dying, though there seems now a chance that it may revive. 
The influence under which it will be born again is rather that of 
the later French drama than that of Sheridan, whose comedies 
may be called the final expression of the traditions of the Res- 
toration drama. The model of modern comedy is to be sought 
in M. Augier, who descends from Beaumarchais and Moliére— 
a more wholesome artistic ancestry than Sheridan’s. 

It is fortunate for the future of comedy in Great Britain and 
in the United States that it is to be influenced by M. Augier, 
M. Dumas /ils, and M. Sardou, for there are very few plays in the 
long line of English comedy equal to the best productions of these 
three contemporary French dramatists. Since “The School for 
Scandal” and the “ Mariage de Figaro ” there are no better come- 
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dies than the “ Gendre de M. Poirier,” of MM. Augier and San- 
deau, and the “ Demi-Monde” of M. Dumas /ils. In mere inge- 
nuity of stage-craft M. Sardou and M. Dumas are superior to M. 
Augiet. M. Sardou is startlingly clever, and most fertile in effect- 
ive tricks. M. Dumas has a more masterly simplicity and a 
more incisive wit. M. Sardou gives his best thought to the sit- 
uations, to the plot, and when he knows what his people do and 
how they act, his work is done. M. Dumas is interested rather 
in what he can make them say, and in how he can so twist them 
about that they may seem to prove some moral thesis he has at 
heart. Apparently M. Augier has no sermon to preach, and he 
disdains mere cleverness for its own sake. Like Shakespeare and 
like Moliére—although at whatsoever interval you please—M. 
Augier is interested chiefly in his characters for what they are, not 
for what he can make them say ordo. He is not lacking inclever- 
ness or in wit or in moral themes, but he thinks of higher things. 
M. Augier, M. Dumas, and M. Sardou, each in his kind and de- 
gree, are most useful to the ’prentice playwright. They are all 
practical dramatists, and yet in their best pieces we see what is 
infrequent nowadays on the English-speaking stage, the union of 
literature and the playmaking faculty. Except an occasional 
lapse, like M. Sardou’s “ Divorgons,” no one of the three chief 
French dramatists of to-day yields to the belief which sometimes 
seems current in Paris now, that as brevity is the soul of wit, so 
breadth is the body of humor. 

The connection may be remote, but I find myself involun- 
tarily linking Poe’s name with Sheridan’s. On the young both 
make a powerful impression, which they cannot always repeat 
or maintain as one grows older. Reference s not intended here 
to what Mr. James has called Poe's “ very valueless verses,” but 
to his prose, of which the stirring effect is indisputable. Only the 
other day there appeared in the “ Journal” of Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt a record of the impressions made on those sensitive 
brothers when they first read Poe’s tales, which they call “a new 
literature, the literature of the twentieth century, scientifically 
miraculous story-telling by A + B, a literature at once monoma- 
niac and mathematical, Zadig as district-attorney, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac as a pupil of Arago’s.” It is queer that Poe holds a high 
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place in France, where Hawthorne is almost unknown ; perhaps 
it is the strange union of precision and imagination which has 
struck the French, who were not attracted by the more ethical 
basis of Hawthorne’s stories. But to an American, as he waxes 
in years, Poe is not as satisfying as he was in youth, while the 
charm of Hawthorne is unfading forever. Far be it from me to 
deny, however, or even to begrudge Poe an acknowledgment 
of the singular fascination his prose has exerted over me, or 
of the enduring influence it has had over my own ideals of 
fiction. 

Perhaps these ideals of fiction were fashioned more in his own 
image by Thackeray. The “ History of Pendennis”—more ve- 
racious than many a history of more pretension—is at once the 
delight and the despair of all young men who seek to lead the lit- 
erary life. Indeed, one may often wonder how many men there 
are now getting on in years, who have taken to literature as the 
honest trade whereby they were to get their bread, after a youth- 
ful reading of those wonderful chapters which tell the entrancing 
tale of Pen’s spending an evening in writing “ The Church Porch” 
up toa plate in an annual, and which set forth the starting of the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” written by gentlemen for gentlemen. And 
who is there to say that “ Pendennis ” is better or more beautiful 
or more captivating than “ Henry Esmond” or “ Vanity Fair” or 
“The Virginians.” When I recall certain pages of those books 
and of their fellows, “The Newcomes,” and the incomparable 
“Barry Lyndon,” I am ready to break out into dithyrambic 
rhapsodies of enthusiasm, and I know I had best be silent. The 
dithyrambic rhapsodist is not a fashionable critic, just now. 

Down on Professor Drisler’s list was also “‘ The Book Hunter” 
of the late John Hill Burton—a most dangerous work, it seems to 
me now, certain to scatter the contagion of bibliomania where- 
ever it may penetrate. I do not see how a man may read it and 
not begin loving books as he should love his fellow-man. To 
the perusal of Dr. Burton’s pages—in the original edition, printed 
on a tawny paper most unpleasantly ribbed, a wrong to the eyes 
of every reader—I lay my own liking for books as books, for 
books, wholly independent of their contents, for books as works 
of art and as objects of curiosity. From “The Book Hunter” I 
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learned to book-hunt myself, to pick a shabby tome from off a 
dusty stall where 


‘¢ Five compeers in flank 
Stood left and right of it, as tempting more— 
A dog’s eared Spicilegium, the fond tale 
0’ the Frail One of the Flower, by young Dumas, 
Vulgarized Horace for the use of schools, 
The Life, Death, Miracles of Saint Somebody, 
Saint Somebody Else, his Miracles, Death, and Life.” 


From “The Book Hunter” I learnt a reverence for a book, 
a respect for it as the shrine of wisdom, a regard for it as a 
thing of beauty in itself. So possessed am I now by this feel- 
ing that I find Imogen were fitly punished for ill-treating the 
book she had been reading while Iachimo was hidden in the 
chest: she bade her woman, Helen, “fold down the leaf where 
she had left.” To fold down the leaf of a book is to torture a 
poor dumb friend which cannot protest in self-defense, and for 
this crime of lése-literature and for other reasons known to the 
dramatist, Imogen suffered not a little 

Says Hawthorne, in the “ Mosses from an Old Manse :’ 


’ 


‘* Lightly as I have spoken of these old books, there yet lingers with me a 
superstitious reverence for literature of all kinds. A bound volume has a 
charm in my eyes similar to that scraps of manuscript possess for the good 
Mussulman. He imagines that those wind-wafted records are perhaps hallowed 
by some sacred verse ; and I, that every new book or antique one may contain 
the ‘Open, Sesame !’—the spell to disclose treasures hidden in some unsus- 
pected cave of truth.” 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





AVOIDABLE DANGERS OF THE OCEAN. 


In view of the fact that, for the last twenty years, all the 
maritime nations of the world, aided by the science of meteorol- 
ogy and inspired by enlightened self-interest and the anxiety of 
underwriters, have been bending their energies to reducing to a 
minimum the avoidable dangers of the sea, it seems strange that 
the casualties should still be on the increase in a ratio altogether 
disproportionate to the increase of travel on the high seas. As 
it would be impossible, without entering into wearisome details, 
to show the relative growth of the world’s shipping and the 
relative increase of disasters during so long a period, I will con- 
fine my paper to the last four years, and will endeavor to show 
that while the means of enlightenment as to the dangers of the 
ocean have been on the increase, and the travel on the high 
seas has remained almost fixed, the number of disasters referable 
to avoidable causes has augmented. I have said “ almost fixed,” 
in order to be well within the line and out of the range of refu- 


tation. But as it is of common notoriety that during the period 
I have chosen, England, the greatest maritime nation of the 
world, has had hundreds of steamers and ships idly moored along- 
side of unused docks, it would have been safe to say that, while 


travel had decreased, the number of disasters had increased. 

It is only fair to assume that with the free distribution of 
the publications and information of our own Hydrographic 
Office, of the British Meteorological Office, the rules and regula- 
tions of Lloyd's, the Bureau Veritas, and the Meteorologisk Ar- 
bog, the science cf the weather has made great strides among sea- 
faring men, and that most of them, whether they avail themselves 
of this information or not, are aware that it is obtainable. Every 
sailing-master is informed of the revised “ International Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea.” The captain of any ship 
leaving an American port can, upon application, be furnished 
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with a chart detailing the latest observed positions of icebergs in 
the North Atlantic, and of all floating wrecks liable to impede 
or imperil navigation. He can obtain prognostications as to 
the state of the weather and the direction and force of the wind 
over any route he may select across the Atlantic. 

It must not be inferred, from the prominent mention of 
steamers in this paper, that they alone exhibit instances of dis- 
asters due to avoidable causes. The steamer record is placed 
prominently on account of the greater interest in it. From 
a commercial and economical point of view the sailing vessels 
are not less important. And when we remember that the 
British ships “ Malta,” “ Tsernogora,” “John Mann,” and the 
American ship “ Mary L. Cushing” all recently went ashore 
near the port of New York, in foggy weather, it cannot be said 
that only steamship captains are careless. 

To state consecutively the record of the four years I have se- 
lected, and to show at a glance the facts which I have compiled 
from Lloyd's, let me present the following table of wrecks since 
1888 : 


Year ending 1st week in June. Sailing Vessels. Steamers. Total Number. 
1883. 918, 258, 1,176. 
1884. 830, 256, 1,086. 
1885. 611, 235, 846. 
1886. 624, 239, 863. 
1887. 566, 264, 830. 


While it will be seen at a glance that the disasters of 1887 
were only 830 as compared with 1,176 in 1883, the fact will also 
be noticed that the record of disasters to steamers for 1887 
shows an increase over that of 1883; the statistics for the inter- 
vening years displaying an almost progressive decrease. It will 
be difficult to answer these figures by the statement that during 
the years named steamships have displaced sailing vessels at such 
a rate as to make this comparison of no value. It is true, as a 
matter of record, that the use of steamers during the years 


mentioned has been in a measure instrumental in replacing 


sailing ships, but the transfer has gone on at no such rate as to 
warrant this increase of disasters. Taking twenty years as the 
limit of observation, the displacement of sailing vessels has been 
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less within the four years named than during any other similar 
period since 1865. This brings us face to face with the ques- 
tion, How comes it that, with improved facilities, a wider dis- 
tribution of knowledge concerning the avoidance of the dan- 
gers of the sea, and a greater necessity for caution, owing to the 
popularization of transatlantic travel, there were more disasters 
among steamers last year than in 1883? The fundamental rea- 
son is to be found in that reckless, crazy desire to arrive first. 
The idea first inaugurated by the crew of the “ Shoewacamette,” 
whose motto was “Get there,” has seized the captains of the 
transatlantic liners, and, without any regard to safety or observ- 
ance of the written or unwritten laws of the sea, they rush madly 
through fog and storm, heedless of consequences, in order to 
achieve the final triumph, a newspaper paragraph announcing a 
quick passage. The owners of the lines and the captains of the 
ships are notalone to blame. They seek to meet a public demand, 
and in striving to satisfy it they endanger the lives of those they 
desire to please. A man will risk his life by jumping the 
gap between the bow of a ferry-boat and the slip, and then walk 
leisurely to his home: under a like impulse the travelers of the 
ocean, many of them business men, run all these risks in order 
to arrive on this side on Sunday morning and spend an idle day 
in their hotels. 

It is impossible, without more data than these four years 
have provided, to specify the causes which make up these cases 
of disaster, but, upon its face, the record shows sufficient to 
justify these criticisms. It is not necessary to go farther back 
than the newspaper reports of last year to learn that the “ Ore- 
gon,” running at a high rate of speed, struck something supposed 
to be a wreck or a schooner, and went down in sight of Long 
Island ; that the “ Wisconsin,” the “ City of Chicago,” and the 
“Scotia” were ashore on the south side of that island; and that 
the “ Britannic” and the “ Celtic,” within three hundred miles 
of New York, collided, and were providentially saved. That al] 
these accidents could have been avoided, had proper care been 
exercised, is plain to any one who knows the laws concerning 
navigation. Take, for instance, the case of the “Oregon.” In 
spite of the rule which provides that all captains shall keep their 

22 
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compartment doors closed from the time they leave one dock 
until they arrive at another, the compartment doors of the “‘ Ore- 
gon” were open at the time of the collision, and could not be 
closed, owing to the inrushing water and the presence of coal. 
The vessel would have floated with perfect safety with one com- 
partment filled, but with two open she sank. Again, the “ Ore- 
gon ” might have been brought toa position of comparative safety 
in half an hour after the collision. Although she had steam up for 
four hours, it was not used for this purpose. When all her boats 
and rafts were filled with people, it was found that there were 
two hundred souls still on board, for whose accommodation no 
provision had been made, notwithstanding the regulations that 
every ship must carry life-boats or rafts sufficient to bear all her 
crew and passengers. Had not the “Fulda” and other craft 
arrived in time, these two hundred souls would have gone down 
with the ship. 

The “ Wisconsin,” the “ City of Chicago,” and the “Scotia” 
would not have been grounded on the sands of Long Island had 
soundings been taken, and the caution required on approaching 
shore in foggy weather been exercised. To attribute the going 
ashore of these ships on a well-known coast to an unusual north- 
erly set of the current south of the Banks is absurd. True, they 
went aground in foggy weather, but had the captains exercised 
the caution of taking soundings, the unusually northerly set of 
the current would have made no difference, for the depth of water 
and character of the bottom would have shown the gradual 
approach to the coast on which the vessels finally stranded. 

The collision of the “ Britannic” and the “Celtic” was due to 
absolute disregard of the regulations adopted by the company 
to which they both belonged, concerning the passages eastward 
and westward. As long ago as 1855, Lieutenant M. F. Maury, 
of the United States Navy, issued a paper advising the adoption 
of steam lanes across the Atlantic; and so lucid and rational 
were the reasons which he gave to induce the acceptance of these 
steam lanes, so as to avoid any possibility of collisions between 
east-going and west-going vessels, that they were shortly after- 

yard adopted by certain of the transatlantic lines, and have been 
ingrafted in their regulations; but that these regulations are 
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a dead letter is proven by such accidents as that which overtook 
the “ Oregon,” the “ Britannic,” and the “Celtic.” Of course, the 
general public is only informed of the departure from the written 
law by some such accident, and for one case where the dis- 
obedience is revealed by disaster, there are no doubt hundreds of 
cases where it passes unnoticed. Every man and woman that 
crosses the Atlantic is liable to the same disaster that overtook 
the passengers in these three ships. There is a class of disasters 
in which the great commercial cities find very little interest. 
They are disasters to fishermen; and in many aremote village on 
the New England coast fathers and brothers are mourned as lost 
who are known to have been victims of the criminal careless- 
ness of the transatlantic liners. 

Article XIIL of the revised code of “ International Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea” provides that: “ Every 
ship, whether sailing ship or steamship, shall, in a fog, mist, or 
falling snow, go at a moderate rate of speed.” Rarely, in cross- 
ing the Banks of Newfoundland, do the transatlantic liners find 
that region free from fog ; and yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
these Banks are dotted with thousands of fishing-boats, carrying 
over twenty thousand men, this rule is seldom observed. The 
published logs, of course, do not show this; but the testimony 
of disinterested transatlantic travelers, and the dismal records of 
the fishermen who have gone to the Banks never to return, dur- 
ing long spells of fair weather, corroborate this statement. Take, 
for instance, the recent passage of the steamship “ Umbria,” the 
fastest on record. The log of her run shows no fog encountered, 
yet her passengers report eight hours’ fog during the day on 
which she made within six knots of her best twenty-four hours’ 
run. I have endeavored, without success, to obtain what the 
logs of transatlantic steamers do not show, <e, the number of 
collisions with small sailing craft on the Banks; all of which are 
due to the steamers not slowing down or failing to give signals 
as directed in the regulations. Application in various quarters 
has proved that no statistics on the subject are to be had. 

If this notorious disregard of the regulations endangered only 
the fishermen and small sailing vessels, there would be sufficient 
cause for the general criticism that prevails; but, as a matter 
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of fact, the same lack of caution is shown with regard to an- 
other peril of the sea. I refer to collisions with icebergs. The 
Hydrographic Office publishes monthly a chart of the North 
Atlantic, showing the observed position of ice between 50° and 
40° North, and 43° and 55° West. A weekly supplement to 
this chart is also published, and distributed free to all appli- 
cants. The daily change in the observed ice is also obtainable 
at any branch of the Hydrographic Office; and, in order that 
safety may be absolutely assured, the office publishes during 
the spring and winter months, on the North Atlantic chart, a 
“safe route,” showing the most northerly passage which can 
be taken without danger of encountering floes or bergs. Not- 
withstanding this information for the benefit of the shipping 
interest, hardly a season passes without leaving behind some 
fatal or wasteful disaster, in the very region marked “ danger- 
ous” on the charts. The record for the season of 1887 thus far 
shows that sixteen steamers and six sailing vessels have been 
damaged by ice. The most notable and wasteful of these acci- 
dents happened to the steamer “ Edam” on a voyage from New 
York to Amsterdam, in February, and to the steamer 
“Hartville,” from Norfolk to Liverpool, in March. Both 
collided with icebergs and were compelled to jettison their car- 
goes, owing to the failure of their captains to follow the safe 
route, as laid down on the chart issued by the Hydrographic Office. 
Other steamers had plates stove in, shafts broken, and propeller 
blades knocked off. The schooner “ Lady Agnes” struck an 
iceberg of immense size and was completely wrecked, losing 
masts, spars, and head-booms; and her decks were opened fore 
and aft, the water running into her as through a sieve. I do 
not pretend to give a full list of the casualties which resulted 


from a failure to observe the regulations or from neglect to 
make use of information obtainable; it is sufficient if special 
instances are pointed out, in which the result is a damaged ship 
and a loss of cargo. 


There remains still another source of danger which is avoid- 
able. I refer to sunken wrecks along the coast, and floating 
derelicts on the ocean. It is estimated that about one-eighth of 
the vessels “ never heard from” are lost by collision with sunken 
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or floating wrecks. The pilot charts of the Hydrographic Office 
show as many of these wrecks and derelicts as are reported, but, 
owing to the indifference of many of the captains who encounter 
them, the list is not always complete. The Navy Department, 
some time ago, sent out the ‘ Despatch ” to hunt up and destroy 
some of these wrecks, and she gave an excellent account of her- 
self, destroying six of the most dangerous ones during her limited 
cruise. We have knowledge of what one small steamer has 
accomplished in this line, at a trifling expense. It seems to 
me that Congress should be induced to make a sufficient 
appropriation to keep a vessel like the “ Despatch” continually 
at this work ; and if the subject of clearing the ocean of these 
floating dangers were submitted to an international congress for 
the purpose, the high seas could be so divided among the various 
nations that the expense would be very trifling, and one of the 
greatest menaces to sailing vessels and steamers alike would be 
practically removed. Several of the sunken wrecks along the 
coast have been struck by passing vessels a number of times, 
with more or less damaging results. The ship “ Adolphus ” re- 
mained a sunken obstruction off Cape Henlopen, most dangerous 


to navigation, from February 1 to August 10, 1886; and quitea 
number of derelicts, sunk months ago, remain where they were 


abandoned. The law should provide for the removal of all 
such obstructions off ourcoasts. The latest case of collision with 
a derelict is that of the schooner “Joseph Baymore,” which I will 
give as the captain reported it: 


** Left Georgetown, S. C., on June 6th. On 12th, at 3.30 a. m., struck a 
wreck forward, on starboard side, and found the vessel was leaking. Kept 
pumps going steadily. At 7.30 a. mM. found four and a half feet of water in 
vessel. Took in all sail but jib, and ran off before the windand sea. At 8 a. mM. 
vessel was so nearly full of water and had settled down so low that she shipped 
a heavy sea, which took overboard about two-thirds of deck-load. The seas were 
now making a solid breach over her. Ordered all hands to lash themselves on 
quarter-deck, to prevent being swept overboard, and thus we remained till 6 
p.M. of the 13th, when the steamship ‘ Wydale’ came to our rescue and suc- 
ceeded in getting us all on board at great risk.” 


A frequent cause of disaster to ships is the breaking of seas 
over them, and on this point the Hydrographer of the United 
States has published within the last two years, in pamphlet 
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form, digested from the “ Monthly Pilot Chart,” a list of a hun- 
dred and twenty authenticated cases in which furious seas were 
allayed by the use of oil. The latest report is furnished by Cap- 
tain Wale of the British steamer ‘“ New Guinea,” and is as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘In January of the present year, making passage from Baltimore to Ant- 
werp, encountered a very heavy western gale, accompanied by a tremendous 
sea. Considerable damage had been done to boats and about the decks by the 
seas coming over the side, and the captain, wishing to avoid heaving the vessel 
to, decided to try the effect of oil, his attention having be encalled to it by 
the perusal of printed accounts. Two men were stationed forward—one at 
each closet—with ordinary soup and bully cans filled with raw linseed oil, 
the bottoms of the cans having been punched with two or three small holes. 
The oil was allowed to trickle into the bowl and thence into the sea, with what 
seemed to the captain a wonderful effect. The oil-slick extended well out on 
either quarter, and so far astern that not a single sea broke on board after the 
use of the oil was begun.” 

The captain described the manner in which the great white- 
crested seas would come roaring after the ship, as if they would 
sweep her decks fore and aft; and how, on meeting the oil-slick, 
the crest of the sea would be shattered into fine spray, and noth- 
ing would be left of the tremendous breaker but an enormous 
swell, over which the vessel rode easily and without taking a 
drop of water. The captain gave his personal attention to the 
expenditure of oil, regulating its flow by stopping one or more 


of the holes in the can when more than wag necessary ran out, 


and in this way he succeeded in making seven gallons of oil last 
twenty-four hours. All this time his decks were almost ab- 
solutely dry, the only water coming on board being the fine 
spray from the crest of each wave as it came into contact with 
the oil-slick, and which was blown on board by the wind. 
It would seem to be the part of discretion, now that the question 
of the use of oil in such cases is finally settled, that all ships be 
regularly equipped with appliances for casting oil on the water. 
“Sea breakers "-—appliances for the distribution of the oil—have 
been patented both at home and abroad, and special oil is now 
manufactured for this purpose. 

Mention was made in the early part of this article of the 
grounding of the British ship “John Mann.” That disaster was 
occasioned by the use of old and unreliable charts on which the 
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buoys were misplaced. An outfit of the latest official charts is 
as necessary to a ship as any part of her equipment. Under- 
writers could remedy this defect by causing an inspection of 
charts to be made before insuring vessels. And in general it 
may be remarked, that if the rules and regulations made for the 
guidance of captains were properly observed the record of dis- 
asters would be very much smaller. The fault does not lie in 
the lack of rules and regulations, but in the failure to observe 
them ; still, the present laws for the navigation of the sea could 
be improved upon, and it would be well if this subject could 
be discussed by international conferees. These laws should be 
plain and concise and imperative, not admitting of a double in- 
terpretation, and with as little discretion left to captains of vessels 
as would seem consistent with safety. That portion of the pres- 
ent regulations relating to speed in fog should state the number 
of miles allowable, say six. The signals showing course are ade- 
quate, but should be imperative, and made with a different sound- 
ing whistle from that used for the fog signal, and be under the 
immediate and sole control of the officer for the time in charge 
of the vessel. The interval between fog signals should not be 
longer than one minute. A congress of international representa- 
tives could thoroughly investigate the present laws, suggest im- 
provements, and add such others as might seem to them de- 
sirable. 


V. L. Corrman. 





CATERPILLAR CRITICS. 


For months a striking feature of “ Harper’s Magazine” has 
been the dissertations of Mr. Howells on American criticism. In 
the main his work has been destructive, dealing with derelic- 
tions and shortcomings grave and many. Once and once only 
has he, by constructive reasoning, undertaken to state the ethics 
of the critical function, and submitted the result to his fellow- 
critics as the true ideal of their perplexing art. It becomes 
more important, therefore, to consider this than all else that he 
has written on the subject, since it is supposed to contain a 
remedy for the evils he assails. As far as this brief paper will 
permit, it is proposed to examine his theory from the standpoint 
of an ordinary critic of commerce, who, convicted by Mr. How- 
ells of a lack of principles, gratefully turns to him for the needed 
supply. And as Mr. Howells has clearly written from a great 
love of the truth and a sincere desire to teach it, so the writer 
hopes that a moderate share of the same feelings may be ac- 
credited to him as furnishing the motive of the examination. 
He has, therefore, the June number of “ Harper’s Magazine” 
before him—this common critic—and finds the first limitation 
to critical duty stated as follows: 

“It is too largely his [the critic’s] superstition that because he likes a 
thing it is good, and because he dislikes a thing it is bad; the reverse is quite 
possiblygthe case, but he is yet indefinitely far from knowing that in affairs of 
taste his personal preference enters very little.” 

The critic is thankful for the admonition. By and by a book 
is sent him to review. He reads it, likes it. But how shall he 
now discharge his duty? If liking the book is no reason for 


thinking it good, what is it a reason for thinking? If he may 


not praise what he likes, what may he praise? Is there left him 
the possibility of any criticism whatsoever that involves a judg- 
ment of approval? Mr. Howells urges that the reverse may be 
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true, 2. e., what this critic thinks good may really be bad. But 
to whom, we ask, may the reverse be true? To whom may the 
book be bad? Certainly, to some other person who so far is a 
critic. But we submit that no appeal can be made to personal 
taste against personal taste, if, as Mr. Howells argues, personal 
taste decides nothing. So that if the first critic has no right to 
think the book good because he likes it, the second has none to 
think it bad because he dislikes it. Admit this reasoning to be 
a superstition in the first critic, then it is equally a superstition 
in the second; and so all of us, my brethren, become victims of 
the same superstition, and the truth is not in us. If it were 
urged that the second critic might be a better judge than the 
first, the reply must be that, so far as the argument goes, the first 
critic might just as probably be a better judge than the second. 
When, therefore, Mr. Howells says the reverse may be true, we 
submit that, upon his supposition, it not only may not be 
true, but cannot be true. The real truth, we submit, is found 
neither altogether in the first estimate nor altogether in the 
second, but relatively in each ; 7. e., the first critic’s estimate is 
true for him; the second’s for him; every other honest critic’s 


for him; and in this way only is literature ever to be treated by 
criticism. And when Mr. Howells admonishes the critic that 
in affairs of taste his personal preference enters very little, we 


submit that while this may be true so far as other personal 
preferences are concerned, it is not true so far as the exercise of 
the critic’s function isconcerned. His personal preference is the 
very thing that does enter here. That is what the critic is for— 
to express Ais mind on the subject of art; and the difference 
between a good and a bad critic lies not in the question of ad- 
herence to their respective personal preferences, but in the 
question whether the taste of the one or the other more nearly 
comprehends the whole merit of a given work of art; while the 
greatest critic of all is he whose personal preference is supreme 
not only for him but also for the largest number of minds 
best fitted to appreciate whatever the great critic elucidates. 
So that we fail to see it a superstition in Longinus, Lessing, 
or Sainte-Beuve to think that because he liked a certain thing 
that thing was good. We fail to see how the mere knowledge 
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that tastes differ absolves any critic, great or small, from the 
duty of expressing his own. In short, we fail to see how 
Mr. Howells’s first rule of intelligent procedure at all helps the 
common critic of commerce. 

We pass to his second, which is thus stated : 


‘* It is hard for him [the critic] to understand that the same thing may be 
admirable at one time and deplorable at another.” 


But how shall the critic modify his views of a certain book, 
as a work of art, on account of possible fluctuations in taste? 
In the first place, how can he ever actually know that taste will 
change in regard to any particular work before him? And if 
he could know this, then how would the knowledge affect his 
critical function? Will the admirable be less admirable to him 
because another may some time regard it as deplorable, or the 
deplorable be less deplorable to him because another may here- 
after esteem it admirable? The ordinary American critic deal- 
ing with American fiction of this present year—actually what 
allowance shall he make on this score ? 

On the whole, are not the foregoing limitations to the critical 
function somewhat remarkable? Has the creative faculty ever 
regarded them? Do you conceive any author as embodying in 
his work aught but his own taste, irrespective of the truths that, 
as regards that work, the tastes of mankind may differ or the 
tastes of mankind may change? Then, why should the critical 
faculty, when addressing itself to the free play of the creative 
faculty, be thus restricted? Whyshould not Hazlitt be allowed 
to record his whole critical mind on Shakespeare, regardless of 
the fact that somewhere in space or time might be found a 
being who disagreed with him ? 

But all this is introductory. We now come to the theory 
itself : 

‘“«Tt is really his [the critic’s] business to classify and analyze the fruits of 
the human mind as the naturalist classifies the objects of his study, rather than 
to praise or blame them . . . it is his business rather to identify the species 


and then explain how and where the specimen is imperfect and irregular. If 
he could once acquire this simple ideal of his duty,” ete. 


That is, if we should ask Mr. Howells how the critic could, 
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under the limitations previously considered, possibly express his 
opinion of any book, he would reply : “ The critic is not expected 
to praise or blame the book, but to classify and analyze it.” Now 
it would be idle to inquire whether this conception of critical 
duty has prevailed among great critics, since they may all have 
been wrong; or whether such has been the practice of Mr. How- 
ells, since it is his theory alone that we are discussing. Still, 
lest we should seem to insinuate that his practice and his theory 
are inconsistent, we make bold to state that to our best knowledge 
such is the fact. A careful reading of all the numbers of the 
“ Editor's Study ” impresses us with the conviction that in them 
is a great deal of praise, a great deal of censure, a great deal of 
the “superstition ” of thinking things are good because he likes 
them, of thinking things are bad because he dislikes them; in 
short, a very, very great deal of personal preference, without re- 
gard to the truth that in affairs of taste personal preference 
enters very little: all of which we humbly submit, is natural, 
inevitable, and right. 

But to the theory ; and, first, as respects classification. Little 
has been done in the world toward the classification of literature ; 
not much ever will be done. Anything beyond a rudimentary 
classification is impossible. How then make classification the 
first duty of criticism? Take imaginative literature, or two 
great forms of it, novels and poetry. Set the critics at work at 
classifying all that now is included under the first term. What 
would they accomplish ? Some would group apart as a special 
class what others would regard as “irregular specimens” of 
another class) Many novels could with equal fitness be assigned 
to any one of several contemplated classes. What, for example, 
would be done with “The Scarlet Letter”? Place it among 
psychological romances? But Mr. Howells, regarding the 
romantic elements as subordinate and not dominating charac- 
teristics, would put it among historical novels. Literature of 
the imagination does not fall clearly apart along lines of classi- 
fication into order, family, genus, variety, what not. 

But suppose our critic has advanced far enough to classify a 
certain book, pronouncing it “a realistic novel of New England 
life.” What.then? Let him show where the specimen is im- 
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perfect and irregular, says Mr. Howells. Exactly; but how is 
he to do this? Imperfect and irregular are relative terms, im- 
plying a standard. But where isthe standard? We understand 
how the naturalist shows a specimen to be imperfect. He tries 
it by a description, recorded and accepted as the characterization 
of a flawless type. But there is no realistic novel set up asa 
universally recognized standard for determining the imperfec- 
tions of other realistic novels; and certainly those of the novel in 
the critic’s hand will depend upon its non-conformity to that by 
which he tries it. Where, then, is the standard? The answer 
discredits assumed resemblances between the procedures of the 
naturalist and the critic, for we conceive it to be this : the critic’s 
standard exists in his own mind, built up of his knowledge of 
art, and further determined by the predilections of his own taste. 
So that pointing out the imperfections of a violet and of a novel 
proceeds by distinct processes. Exact classification in the one 
vase, not in the other; a standard exterior to the individual mind 
and taking nothing from it in the one; a standard esoteric and 
personally characteristic in the other. Further: the critic has a 
different standard for each “specimen,” 7¢. ¢., he conceives each 
work in what he thinks its ideal form, and judges imperfections 
of actual form by reference to this. Further still: each standard 
may be perpetually changing; for as the critic grows in age, in 
knowledge, and taste, all his former standards are liable to 
modification. 

But what resemblance has this to the naturalist’s function? 
Have we not actually come back to Mr. Howells’s “supersti- 
tion”? For how can the critic show imperfections without exer- 
cising his mind? And how from his mind can he separate his 
views of art? And how from his views of art exclude his taste ? 
In fact, what difference exists between showing the imperfections 
of a specimen and saying the book is bad? The process involved 
is not scientific but «wsthetic. We are not so sure of understand- 
ing, therefore, what our critic’s function is, when he is told to 
show imperfections but not to find fault. But, after all, what 
does it avail him to show the imperfections? Has not Mr. 


Howells admonished him that the reverse may be true ; « ¢., what 
he thinks imperfection may really be perfection itself ? 
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It is easily understood why Mr. Howells, with this idea of 
the critical function, should maintain that criticism has no more 
to do with the creation of literature than a parasite with the 
creation of vegetation. Mr. Howells thus regards Lessing an 
aphis on the “ Laocoén,” Ruskin a caterpillar on Turner, Carlyle, 
we suspect, a sort of potato-bug on Goethe, and Goethe a good- 
sized locust fattening on “ Hamlet.” What though Lessing did 
not create the “ Laocodn,” has his criticism wrought no service 
for other creative minds? Ruskin certainly did not create 
Turner, but have his critical works had no influence on art? 
Have Carlyle’s had none on literature? and Goethe’s? and 
Schlegel’s? and Herder’s? and Sainte-Beuve’s? and Taine’s? 
In general, though it be true that critics exist only by reason of 
preceding authors, is it not clear that subsequent authors likewise 
in a measure exist by reason of preceding critics ? 

It strikes us as not worse to style the critic a parasite on 
authors than it would be to call the zodlogist a parasite on 
animals, the botanist a parasite on plants. These have nothing 
severally to do with the creation of animals and plants, but 
they certainly have much to do with the sciences of zoblogy and 
botany. Here, we submit it to Mr. Howells, lies real analogy 
of functions; for the critic has to do with the science of letters, 
and if the zodlogist and the botanist do not think they have 
lowly missions because they respectively exist but through the 
prior existence of fauna and flora, why should the critic, dear 
friends, think he is not in the world for very much because the 
author existed before him? Really, did not this author in turn 
exist only because some one else existed before him? Was he 
not a parasite also in some little field of human life, and drew he 
not his sustenance—thoughts, emotions, knowledge—as helplessly 
from local human vegetation as the caterpillar from his leaf? 
And if we once commit ourselves to this perilous concatenation 
of dependent functions, who of us can stand alone? Oh, my 
miserable brethren, do we not all become parasites? But so 
long as we do not beat our breasts and forswear the world 
because we had nothing to do with the creation of our fathers 
and mothers, so long may the critic hold up his head and exalt 
his office. Have the great critical literatures of Germany, 
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France, England, had no influence on their creative literatures ? 
Have they not added to the knowledge and love of art, and 
aroused, fostered, educated creative faculty ? 

Mr. Howells maintains that no literary movement has ever 
been affected by the criticism of it, But we submit that the 
profoundest historian of literature could never establish such a 
proposition as this, It is not susceptible of proof. All that we 
can possibly know is this: literature, as an art-whole, is always 
in process of evolution as a special form of social development, 
and all forms of social development are subject to the influences 
of mind upon mind, Every literary movement originates, runs 
its course, and ends subject to fairly countless influences; is 
criticism nowadays among them? The negative answer in- 
volves two sorts of negative proof: philosophical proof that 
criticism has no effect, which is impossible; and historical proof 
that, in a given case, criticism had no effect, which would merely 
consist in failing to discover that it had had any. But failure 
to discover any effect would not warrant the conclusion that no 
effect was wrought, for it is the nature of criticism that its 
effects are often not discoverable. And when Mr. Howells says 
that the history of all literature shows that criticism is power- 
less against the will of the youngest, weakest author to do 
his work in his own way, we submit that this is not the ques- 
tion. Nothing could make the author do his work except as he 
willed, since whatever he does must be in accordance with the 
acts of his will. But the question is, whether criticism is not 
among the educating influences that determine for the author 
what his will and his way shall be ; and on this point the history 
of all literature does not furnish Mr. Howells with the conclusion 
he desires. Goethe, who certainly knew the sources of his cult- 
ure, testified that German criticism had much to do in deter- 
mining what his way should be. And how many young authors 
in this country could testify that Mr. Howells’s admirable criti- 
cal essays, in behalf of realism, have had much to do with what 
their ways shall be? Unquestionably one could do this, if he 
should ever have a way; just a little way—please heaven! a 
very little way. 

Analogy exists between the functions of critic and naturalist, 
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but not regarding material ; this for the great reason that, while 
the naturalist’s material is the works of nature, which, for him, 
have relation to truth alone, the critic’s material is the works of 
the human mind, which, for him, have relation not to truth 
merely, but to duty and to art as well. Now, there is nothing 
that Mr. Howells has written on the subject of criticism more 
striking than his injunction that the critic shall treat his material 
as the naturalist treats his. Books, he says, are living things 
with an influence, a power, irrespective of beauty and wisdom, 
and merely as expressions of actuality in thought and feeling. 
Books are not misdemeanors, are not on trial before the critic. 
It is in some sense as absurd for a critic to assail a book as for 
a naturalist to trample on a flower he did not admire. 

But, we beg to ask Mr. Howells, does he regard the other 
facts of human life as blameless finalities in the system of things 
universal? Paintings, statues, music, architecture, thoughts, 
and feelings—does he accept them all, whatever their character, 
as indiscriminately as he does landscapes, trees, natural sounds, 
the outlines of mountains, and the instincts of animals? If Mr. 
Howells is measured for a coat, which proves a misfit, does he 
still enjoy wearing it, as an expression of actuality in the tailor's 
thought and feeling? Does he calmly eat a badly cooked break- 
fast as one of the works of nature—the cook’s nature—God hav- 
ing made the cook? Are dull and foolish people welcome com- 
pany to him, as living things possessing a power and influence 
quite irrespective of beauty and wisdom? Or does he commonly 
treat human life as a highly specialized part of terrestrial life, 
quite set apart by considerations of adaptiveness as related to 
utility, of responsibility as related to duty, of improvableness 
as related to art? And in all human life, what is more control- 
lable, responsible, and improvable than literature ? 

Books do not grow, as do flowers ; they are made. In asense 
understood by the comparative philologist, language, the formal 
element of literature, grows, differentiates, dies. In a sense un- 
derstood by the philosophical historian, thought, the substantial 
element of literature, grows, flourishes, dies. But literature it- 
self is forever a thing created, a most complex artificial product, 
always under human control for human ends; and these ends, we 
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submit, have to do with truth, art, and morals. Now, shall criti- 
cism study literature with reference to the ends it is created to 
subserve, oras an “actuality ” out of relation to these? For this 
is what you do as soon as you study it as a “living thing” hav- 
ing a power irrespective of beauty and wisdom. Here, then, is 
a novel function for criticism, viz., to study a form of art not 
as a form of art but as a form of life. Similarly, of course, 
with music, painting, sculpture, architecture ; for a statue is as 
much alive as a book. 

Contrariwise, we submit that the old point of view is right, 
and that the abiding and final test of literature will be furnished 
in the questions: What is its relation to truth? What to art? 
What to morals? And so long as men are men, in a life where 
truth, art, and morals are to be extended by endeavor, they will 
assail as “misdemeanors” books that are the violations of these, 
nor think themselves absurd for doing so. Moreover, men will 
always differ in their conceptions and estimates of truth, art, 
and morals; and therefore, when science has done its utmost in 
the field of the imagination, the criticism of imaginative litera- 
ture will never attain anything like scientific dispassionateness, 
certitude, and calm. 

And this leads us to conclude by saying that Mr. Howells, 
in undertaking to define the “simple ideal” of critical duty for 
his fellow-critics, has attempted what no writer can succeed in 
doing. For no one can define the critical function; it is indefin- 
able. As well try to define the creative function. When, there- 
fore, a recent writer in the “ New Princeton Review” stated, 
“Tt is quite aside from the purpose of this paper to compass the 
comprehensive province of general criticism,” it was well for 
him that it was. 

How possibly define the critical function? Critical function 
depends on critical faculty, and critical faculty depends on indi- 
vidual mind. So far, there are as many critical faculties as there 
are minds, and as many functions as faculties. This considera- 
tion alone makes the critical function in itself infinitely vari- 
able. Thus, Longinus would not have accepted a definition 
of his function from Quintilian, nor Quintilian from Longinus. 
Lessing would not have agreed with Schlegel, Sainte-Beuve with 
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Gautier, Coleridge with Lamb, Lamb with Jeffrey, Jeffrey with De 
Quincey, De Quincey with Wilson, nor Wilson with Macaulay. 
Nowadays M. Taine would not agree with M. Zola, Mr. Arnold 
with Mr. Morley, Mr. Ruskin with either of these. Poe would 
not have agreed with Ripley, Whipple would not have agreed 
with White. In short, the critical function, as depending on 
faculty, is whatever the critic, dutifully exercising his faculty in 
behalf of art, can make it. This is Ais duty; possibly unique, 
unprecedented, incomparable. 

Again: the critical function varies with the object of its 
exercise—literature. But literature! what is it? A vast art- 
whole in process of evolution under the human will, composed 
of minor art-wholes in course of perpetual development and decay, 
and ever making critical functions different by its own evolving 
differences ; making them appear and disappear, begin and cease. 

And yet it is not uninstructive for a writer to attempt to de- 
fine the critical function ; it is thus at least that we learn what is 
characteristically and theoretically, if not practically, his own. 
In the effort of Mr. Howells, if we mistake not, is evidence of a 
desire to apply scientific method to the material and the laws of 
the imagination. 

JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
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